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MY FRIEND’S STORY. 





BY EMILY J. MACKINTOSH. 


“Tue long, weary years of my life are draw-s ‘When you were married, do you remember, 
ing to aclose. Not many hours lie now between : as you parted from me for that long voyage, 
me and the entrance to eternity; and to you, $ what a light-hearted, joyous girl you left here? 
my only friend and confidante, I will tell part of $ Do you recall yet the blithe laugh, the gay jest, 
the cause of this early wasting, this willingness : the bounding footstep I had, even when you 
to lay aside my burden of life.” $ were going away? I could not tell you then, 

Sitting in the golden light of a September $ for the reserve that holds every woman silent 
sunset, her large, dark eyes fixed mournfully : over her heart’s history, until other lips unseal 
on the fading light, her thin white hand toying $ hers, held me then. I loved; but he had not 
with a cluster of autumn blossoms on her lap, ‘ spoken, so I could keep my glad secret even 
she looked frail enough, and spiritual enough; from you. Glad, for I knew he loved me! I 
to make her words sink on my heart with a cold $ could read it in his brightening eye for me, his 
heaviness, a knell of warning, a foreshadowing 3 glad greeting for me, his low tone, his tender 
of the inevitable parting. Ah! how I loved her. $ courtesy, his trembling lips when they formed, 
From the howirs when we had conned the same $ my name, his quickened step and gay welcome, 
lessons from the same page, trodden the mea-$ all, all for me! By such tender wooing, such 
sures of gayety in concert, grown to woman- : delicate care to win gently, by such sweet pro- 
hood side by side, till now when she threatened } tection, such shrinking care not to stir my 
to leave me sad, desolate, and lonely, there had : young heart too roughly, he won it, till before 
come no cloud over our perfect love, no shadow ; I knew or dreamt he coveted the treasure, it 
of mistrust between us. Her sorrow had made } was gone from me. Gone, willingly, gladly in 
her dearer to me, when, after our one long sepa- 3 exchange for the noble one he gave in return. 
ration of five years, I returned to find her} A short time after you left, he spoke his love, 
chained for life to one room, one chair, one ; and I—ah! I did not care to conceal my pride 
never-ending monotony. I left her, a bride; and joy in giving him all my heart for his. 
myself, to go to China with my husband. Our; We were to be married soon, and I went from 
correspondence was necessarily much broken; : our quiet country home here to the city to buy 
and when, widowed and sad, I dreaded to meet: finery, not to gratify my own vanity, but to 
again the merry girl I had left, I found in her} adorn his bride. I wanted to take to his side 
stead the sorrow-stricken, pale woman I could { all the beauty his devotion merited. I was 
yet call friend. Bound anew by the ties of $ proud of my glossy curls, because his hand 
sympathy and grief, our love revived and grew $ caressed them—proud of the full dark eyes he 
greater, nobler, as much above the girlish liking ; loved to search for a look of welcome—proud 
as our matured hearts and intellects could make § of the lips he pressed—proud to feel that I 
it. Seven years longer we dwelt as sisters un- ; might be admired as his wife. I was returning 
der the same roof, and now, now the dreaded se- { home, in all my gladness, when,” ah! how she 
paration threatened. Yet the calm solmenity of § shuddered, ‘‘that fearful railway accident laid 
her tone, the quiet of her manner, made even: me on my bed of pain, crippled and maimed 
my rebellious tears shrink back from falling, } for life. They did not tell me so at first. The 
stilled the tumultuous throbbing of my heart to : cruel blow came at last, softened by months of 
quiet, and I only clasped the little hand in mine, } hope, dying out gradually, till the fatal truth 
and waited still for her to speak. 3 fell only on the ear that»expected it. In the 
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long months, when life hung by a thread, when ; my promised husband from me! His wealth, 
the hours of suffering seemed only fit to termi- $ position, and beauty hed won her love, and she 
nate in death, the hand I loved best was often } determined to outshine the pale, crippled woman 
near to cradle my weary head; the voice, whose 3 he loved, and win his name and riches for her 
tones made my life’s music, whispered hope and $ own. Need I tell you all the wiles she made 
comfort in my ears; the eyes I had loved to see} her weapons? The glorious voice she poured 
rest proudly on my face, softened into gentlest ; forth in song to amuse me, told in language he 
sympathy and pity when they scanned my pallid, ; knew, I did not fathom in the foreign tongue, 
pain-worn features. Still loving, still true, this $ the tale of woman’s unrequited love, living and 
dear heart was my rock of comfort. When the throbbing under her forced calmness. The eyes, 
blow fell upon me, and I knew that I must never $ turned from me, fell in impassioned glances on 
hope to walk again, must’ never hope to leave} his face; the large tears even could fall at 
this little room, never breathe outside air, never effective moments, followed by a hurried exit, or 
live, save as an invalid and cripple may mock $ long quivering sigh. I, secure in my love, knew 
the semblance of life, his was the voice to tell 3 nothing of moonlight strolls, of morning drives, 
the dread tale, his the love to make it bearable. : of long interviews when my door was closed to 
I offered to release him, half-smiling then in$ shut in my wailing cries of pain. Blind and 
my sweet certainty of his answer; but he only : trusting, I never saw that the heart I believed 
held me the closer, his tone deepening in ten- $ all my own was traitor to its vows, won bya 
derness, as he vowed to be my protector, nurse, ; false woman’s coquetries. She left us, and he 
comforter, husband, letting death alone part } escorted hér to her city home. He never re- 
us. Was I wrong, selfish to believe him? I turned, and they were married. The sting lay 
only judged his heart by mine, knowing how I ; there in the stolen liberty, the false, false hearts, 
should have clung to him did he lie in my place, é Had she been noble and true, he frank and sin- 
how my heart would have sunk down to die, had § cere, I could have borne it, but they deceived 
he, crippled and sick, thrust me from the post of the heart that loved them. Only a few months 
wife and comforter. So we were still betrothed. $ passed, when tales of their domestic misery 
“Then on this Paradise of love came the reached us. Extravagance, coquetry, and cold- 
blight. My cousin wrote me that she would: : ness were charged upon her, tyranny and harsh- 
come to visit me, to share with my mother the; $ness upon him. True, all true. His nature, 
duties of nurse, and we gladly hailed the letter. § warped by transient passion, would rise from 
I had not seen her since she was a thin, sallow ¢ ¢ such a dream, stern, self-reproachful, and cyni- 
child, and could scarcely realize the identity 3 scal. Slowly I have wasted, slowly disease and 
when she stood before me. Such radiant beauty I$ pa broken heart have carried me to the end; but 
have never seen. Of the warmest brunette type, : it is near now, and you, true friend and sister, 
she embodied the artist’s dreams of Southern $ $ will lose your trust and patient.” 
maiden’s charms. Her great black eyes; her § $ The September sun sank while she was spegk- 
glossy raven hair; her rich burning color, and} ; ing, and when the mournful tale was finished 
soft creamy complexion; her tall, graceful figure, ; the room was wrapped in darkness. Still silent 
lithe, erect, and well poised; her faultless cos-$ and thoughtful we sat, our hands clasped to- 
tume and winning manners, were each and all $ gether, till a chill shudder caught my heart, as 
bewildering, charming. Yet under all was hid- 3 the dear fingers relaxed their hold, and the 
den a serpent’s heart, an iron will to break all; hand fell from mine. Lights, brought by my 
obstacles from its path, a purpose deadly to call, struck their rays upon a face clasped by 
resolve, unflinching to execute, she came to win $ death. 
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TO ONE BELOVED. 


BY HATTIE ALBRO. 








I rank of thee! when morning’s rosy beam 
Breaks through the azure of the Eastern sky; 
When fragrant flowers with sparkling dew-drops teem, 
And gentle winds blow their soft breathings by. 


I think of thee! when eventide has come, 

And feathered songsters seek the forest shade— 
When all is silent, save the insect’s hum, 

And murmur of the brooklet in the glade. 


I think of thee! when twilight’s purple haze 
Tinges each leaf and flower with hues of e’en; 

While, through the mists, the day-god’s parting rays 
Enhance the glorious beauty of the scene. 


I move amid a gay and joyous throng, 
While shouts of merry langhter greet the ear, 
Mingled with many a jest and pleasant song: 
Yet I am sad, beloved, thou art not here. 
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THE WILD ROSEBUSH. 





BY MIRIAM EARLE, 





THe sun was sinking low in the west, casting s stalwart brothers—how different is her lot and 
the shadows of the grand old forest trees that g mine! all her wants are supplied almost before 
bordered one side of the road, far out on the$she knows them herself; and how nice she 
smooth green meadows and waving grain fields } always dresses! I would like something even 
of the other; flaming redly on the windows of half as pretty as these sleeves and berthe will 
the trim little cottages, scattered in the broad 3 : be;” and, with a great sigh, she almost drop- 
expanse of vegetation, like tiny islands on an $ : ped the little roll containing the delicate mate- 
inland sea, till they shone like burnished gold, § ‘rial she was to so elaborately embroider for 
and lending a bright glow to the dark bank of the favored Blanche into the stream below. It 
clouds that lay stretched above it. : broke her reverie, and with a bright smile, half 

A young girl came slowly down the road, Sat the sigh, and half at her wayward thoughts, 
carelessly swinging her bonnet by one string, $ she started on. Wild honeysuckle bushes, a 
as if enjoying to the full the quiet beauty of} little while before thickly covered with bright 
the evening. Pretty Alice Lindlay, it was not blossoms, but now only retaining, here and 
often she gained time to loiter, let the way be $ there, a few fading ones; and the tall, graceful 
ever so beautiful; for poor sewing-girl as she: clusters of the sweet-brier fringed the mossy 
was, it was few moments she could ever spare edge of the brook like the emerald setting of a 
from the dreary toil that was slowly sapping } radiant pearl. Half-hidden under their droop- 
her life by the very efforts made to preserve it. } 3 ing branches, but where the sun could often 
It was well that she occasionally had a long : smile on it, grew a tiny rosebush, the heavy 
walk to take to revive her drooping frame, and ; masses of pale green leaves, thickly sprinkled 
brighten the cheeks that paled so fast in the : with bright pink buds, just. open enough to 
close confinement of her little room. The soft 3 show the beauty within, She bent to gather 
June air was filled with the perfume of the one, but as she noticed the perfect symmetry 
early roses, that from every yard stretched out 3 of the little plant, came the desire to possess it. 
their pink clusters toward her as she passed, ; She had nothing to love: this should stand in 
filling her soul with a kind of longing joy. 3 her little window and be her only friend, the 

There was a little stream’ that ran gurgling } care of it would be a new and loved recreation 
atross the road, and she stopped, leaning ; for her, could she only transplant it there; and 
against the rude railing at the side of the rustic ; its beauty and perfume would carry her far 
bridge that spanned it, gazing as earnestly into; away into enchanted regions, where flowers 
the clear water as if she expected that in one § never fade, and summers never end. She care- 
of its crystal drops dwelt the fairy that some ‘fully loosened the soil around it and tried to 
day would transform her into a grand, beauti- § § pull it up, but its roots had somehow become 
ful princess, or at least a titled lady, clad in § entangled with those of a rambling sweet-brier, 
silken attire, surrounded with all the luxury 3 and all her strength would not separate them. 
wealth could supply, and all the admirers such § She tried to break them off, but only succeeded 
a one could wish. ‘ But her wishes were not so Sin twisting them round and round to no pur- 
very extravagant after all. She only wanted to 3 pose, as if the obstinate particles had resolved 
be a little like other girls; to be able to dress} that nothing should tempt them to leave this 
prettily, to make and receive visits, to have; pleasant retreat; and she finally ceased her 
the privilege of being one at their merry little ; efforts, dubiously wondering what next to do. 
parties, be free to walk or ride when she chose, ; Then she beheld standing on the narrow 
to have some one—and yes, this was most of § bridge, where she herself had stood but a few 
all, to have some one to love, some one to love } minutes before, not the fairy, but a tall young 
her, some one to whom she could go for sym- 3 man, dressed in a blouse and straw hat, with 
pathy, advice, or assistance, as she needed. S light curling hair, and large, longing blue eyes, 
“There is Blanche Arnold,” said she, musingly, 3 carelessly holding a portfolio in the hand that 
“she is almost idolized by her parents and} rested lightly on the railing, —— her 
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steadily. Her face crimsoned. He came for- } : pretty, some of them showing sistemas 
ward instantly, raising his hat to her as if she 3 genius, even if they did not deserve all the 
had been a duchess. ‘Pardon me,” said he, 3 S girl’s admiration. They opened to her a new 
pleasantly, ‘if I have alarmed you. I did not: life. They were a new leaf in her history, and 
intend to. I am a traveling artist in search of ; she read it eagerly. ‘‘This would make a pretty 
beautiful scenery, and, stumbling upon this picture,” said he, looking from her sparkling 
little town, stopped to see what of the kind it ; face: ‘‘this clear water, and beautiful shrub. 
contained,” holding out the open portfolio as $ bery, and these old majestic trees, covered with 
proof of what he said. 3 the beautiful tinting of the sun’s last beams 

Yes, I know,” said the girl, simply. “Miss } filling out the background—perhaps I will paint 
Arnold told me to-night that a painter came $it some time.” Her eyes followed the direction 
yesterday in the stage, and she meant to have ; of his sweeping arm, and she noticed, with » 
her portrait painted before you went away.” start, that the sun was nearly down. 

“I am much obliged to Miss Arnold,” he} ‘‘It is getting late, though I had nearly for. 
answered, a little haughtily, she thought. ‘But ; gotten it in looking at your pictures, and | 
I do not paint portraits, and, as I leave to-mor- : must hurry home.” 
row, it would be impossible to gratify her, if I} ‘‘I will carry your bush for you: that is, if 
did. But can I not assist you? What were : you are willing,” said he, taking it up and 
you doing? Or first—excuse my negligence— { balancing it on his hand while she tied her 
permit me to introduce myself: my name is ; bonnet. Not one thought of what Mrs. Hill 
Euston Hastings, my home is in New York, ; ’ would say at seeing her come home thus at- 
and, as I said before, my profession is that of } tended crossed her mind, though she answered 
a traveling artist. Let me pull up the obstinate ; : hesitatingly, 
little plant.” ‘“‘Certainly, if you wish it.” 

The frank, pleasant tone and gay words set : It was only about fifteen minutes’ walk, but 
her completely at ease, and she watched him $ the moon had entirely disappeared, and every- 
interestedly as he cautiously severed the tough } ‘ thing was fast nferging into the sober gray of a 
fibres one by one, disengaging them carefully 3 ’ beautiful twilight when they reached the gate. 
from their crooked, tangled neighbors. Her } : “Will you give me one of these buds before 
eyes sparkled as he held up the pretty bush. : \ we part, perhaps forever?” said he, as he placed 
“Oh! how beautiful!” she exclaimed, enthu- $ S > the little plant carefully on Mrs. Hill’s white- 
siastically. ‘‘I will have it in my room, and ; washed fence. 
then Mrs. Hill will not dare ” She stopped Her bonnet shaded her face, so that he could 
abruptly, but noticing his inquiring look, went; not see her flushing cheeks; but he thought 
on. ‘You see, Mrs. Hill is my landlady, and ; ‘ there was a slight tremor in her voice as she 
this spring I set out some violets in the yard, § : answered, ‘A dozen, if you like; you deserve 
with her permission too, but she took them up; them for your assistance.” And he replied 
to make room for some ugly marigolds and sun- ; half-sadly, 
flowers.” They both laughed merrily. : ‘We will not talk of that now; but should 

‘It was a most unheard of atrocity, and de- ; sree rosebush live, and we meet again, will 
served the worst of punishments; but you say ; you give me another then?” 
your landlady. Have you no parents?” ; “T will.” 

She sobered instantly. The question brought; ‘I shall be sure to remember your promise; 
her back to the real life she had nearly forgot- ; and one will content me now if you will select 
ten for the last half-hour, and she answered ; it for me.” 
gravely, “‘I cannot remember my father at all. } She gathered one just ready to burst open 
My mother died nearly four years ago; and as ; and handed him. 
the slender income on which we had lived died} ‘Thank you; may all your life be as beauti- 
with her, since then I have supported myself.” ‘ ful, as sweet as this,” said he, earnestly. He 

‘‘Supported yourself?” ; opened the gate, held it while she passed 

“Certainly. Why not? My profession is that ; through, then closed it and walked on; while 
of @ seamstress,” said she, archly. ‘Surely as } she hurried up the two flights of stairs that led 
useful as that of an artist, and sometimes nearly ; to her little room, tenderly carrying her pretty 
as ornamental.” shrub, and congratulating herself on being no- 

“Do you think so? But let me show you a} ticed by no one. 
few of my sketches, some of them, perhaps, are ; Her first act was to provide for her rosebush, 
scenes you will recognize.” They were very } which she did by procuring a small jar of Mrs. 
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Hin, whe wondered areahe at rie taste in ; pp sees aunt, 1 eaves . Selden, to come onl mati 
wanting ‘‘such a scrubby little bush to litter ; her house her home for a time, and assist in 
her room,” filling it with rich, moist earth, and their sewing. The terms she named were liberal 
carefully placing the tender roots within it. t enough, but all her pride rose up against ac- 
Then, instead of tracing the delicate pattern of } cepting them. Year after year her aunt had 
Miss Arnold’s berthe, as she had intended, she} lived in the great city of New York, never 
drew her chair to the window, and, gazing out : visiting, hardly ever even writing to the gentle 
on the pleasant landscape, now bathed in the sister, who, until marriage separated them, had 
soft moonlight glow, thought. ‘*Why was it,” : been her dearest friend, her most cherished 
ghe asked herself, “that this handsome sven companion. She was in Rereps when her sister 
ger, with his careless, yet courteous manner, ; died, journeying with a gay party of friends, 
seemed so near to her?” She had seen others $ S though she well knew of the slow, inexorable 
as stylish, as high-bred in appearance, who left } disease that would soon finish the work it had 
no such impression; and what she, perhaps, $ begun. On receiving the intelligence, she sent 
would have considered highl} impertinent in s one letter of condolence; that was all. No kind 
them, in him seemed perfectly natural. His: inquiries as to Alice’s situation; no offers of 
attentions had been offered, she thought, as a § assistance to the bereaved child; and now could 
matter of course, and in a way that left her $ she go there? 
no cause for self-reproach for accepting them, $ She looked around the narrow, desolate room, 
though, perhaps, she concluded, it was because 4 at her pallid face and thin hands, and said, «I 
she was so little used to receiving such notice \ s will go. I can endure no more there than here, 
from any one, that she exaggerated the trifling § for at least I shall neither freeze nor starve.” 
ineident into one of importance. As she reached } So she answered coldly and briefly, accepting 
this point in her meditation, she sighed, closed the invitation, and naming the following Thurs- 
her window, and went to bed. $day as the day they might look for her. Mrs. 

The summer days, with their light and shade, ; Selden was very forgetful, very thoughtless, 
storm, and sunshine, drifted slowly down Time’s : but not entirely heartless. A chance word had 
arches, and Alice Lindlay went about her tasks } opened memories long Bince closed, and with a 
regularly, sewing, dreaming, day after day, oc- 3 sudden impulse of penitence and kindly feeling 
easionally dropping her work to caress the lus- } ‘she had written to Alice. Not that she wanted 
trous leaves, (the blossoms had all faded,) or} her to work: certainly not; but she knew Alice 
straighten a tiny stem of her beloved rosebush, : supported herself, and though she had no idea 
or sometimes talking to it in a low, sweet strain, 3 of what these words really meant, she still had 
ts a mother would to a loved child. At such : a vague feeling that her niece was very proud, 
times her lips would wreathe themselves into a} and so she offered her employment, thinking it 
beautiful smile, the pale cheeks mantle with | would be a delicate way of furnishing her pocket 
a bright crimson, and the tender light in the { money, if she needed it; and also because it 
violet eyes told plainer than words of the sweet { would afford an easier pretext for getting rid 
thoughts within. And so passed the autumn. ; S of her quickly, should shg not prove a suitable 
Then came the winter. It had always been } gp sagen for her daughter Florence, that is, 
hard enough to struggle through this season; ; Sif she should be either vulgar or too pretty. 
but now it was worse, there was less work to § So she received ‘“*My dear niece,” with quite 
do, and more to do it, and daily her heart grew § a show of affection: so much so indeed that 
heavier, her courage sank lower, as she found 3 the poor child was quite embarrassed and as- 
the few dollars she had with so much toil and g tounded, and really glad when left alone in her 
sacrifice saved rapidly disappearing, and she ; luxurious chamber. 
powerless to replace them. : **She will do very well, I think,” said Mrs. 

It was a bitter night. Without, the snow lay { Selden, complacently, as her daughter entered 
folded, cold and white on everything. Within, : the room, ‘She spoke well I noticed, and that 
a small fire burned feebly in the narrow fire- } is something; she will be an excellent foil to 
place of the little attic room Alice called home. } your beauty, and no danger of her being a rival 
There was no candle, she could not afford one, ; either.” 
but the fluttering blaze cast a faint light over: “Of course not,” laughed Florence, glancing 
her bowed figure, but only served to deepen the ; 3 at the beautiful face reflected in a mirror oppo- 
shadows that were gathered-on her face. Insite; “and still she is rather pretty with her 
her lap lay an open letter that day received. ‘ pure skin; deep, soft eyes, and glistening hair; 
It contained an invitation, or offer rather, from ; but such a wardrobe, mamma, you never saw 
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the like. Two calico dresses, one cheap de-; There were angels floating on purple clouds, 
laine, a stamped muslin, a gingham, and a black ; beautiful portraits, glimpses of strange Oriental 
silk so nearly worn out that it will hardly do} scenery, lofty mountains, shipwreck scenes, 
for a morning dress even, one or two linen col- ; wild forests, pleasant valleys, and all the va- 
lars, and other things after the same style.” ried scenes that scores of imaginations could 
‘Is it possible! How can the poor thing have } depict. They had entered the second room, 
lived? But she must have some new ones be-} when the exclamations of a group around a 
fore J introduce her to any one, and you had $ ; 3 picture at the opposite side of the room at- 
better see about it this very day,” said Mrs. 3 tracted their attention. ‘Beautiful! charming! 
Selden, decisively. 3 ’ Nothing could be prettier! How graceful!” ete., 
So a*few pretty dresses and ornaments were ; were some of the phrases that caught their ears, 
presented to Alice in a manner that, united and they turned to see what was the subject of 
with their own attractions, made it impossible ; $ such general admiration. It was indeed a beau- 
to refuse them. Florence, who possessed a : ° tiful picture! A small stream like a silver 
warm heart beneath her fashionable exterior, ¢ thread rippled ‘across the road over smooth, 
took a genuine delight in introducing Alice into $ ¢ white gravel under a narrow, rustic bridge, and 
society, and taking her out to all places of in- § < was lost in the forest below. The banks were 
terest or amusement. She had been surprised $ edged with wild honeysuckle and sweet-brier, 
that Alice had never annoyed her once by rus- and the whole just kissed by the last rays of 
ticity of speech or manner. She was equally S the setting sun. Kneeling at one side of the 
astonished to find how well she could converse 3 stream, with her profile to the spectators, was 
on almost any subject. But Mrs. Lindlay had 3 3 @ young girl, working her white, slender fingers 
graduated at Mount Holyoke, and had imparted ; $ in the clear waters; by her side lay a wild rose- 
a large portion of her education to her daughter, j bush, covered with large, red buds, and a few 
who had always lived in, although not of, the ; half-opening blossoms, with the damp earth still 
select society of her little town; and her natural } clinging to its roots, as if just torn from its 
good sense and abilities did the rest. None}home in the mossy bank. The other side of 





would have thought that the slender fingers, } the road was bordered by soft, green meadows, 
now learning pretty airs on her cousin’s piano, 3 made still softer and greener by the blending 
had ever supported their owner. -A portion of $ lights and shadows stretching far away to the 
every day, in spite of remonstrances, Alice} distant horizon. Florence uttered an exclama- 
spent in her own room at work for her aunt, tion of delight, and Mr. Spencer said quietly, 


or cousin; on no other condition would she; ‘It is a master-piece.” As for Alice, for a 
stay; but they appeared so anxious to atone} moment her heart stood still, then with a sud- 
for the years of neglect, (for they had learned 3 ’ den bound flooded her face with crimson. 

to love her for her own sweet sake,) that she “It is the very place!”’ she murmured softly 
was forced to accept a great many kindnesses to herself. ‘‘The very place! He has remem- 
her pride would fain have rejected; till at last, g bered. Why should J forget?” 

returning their love measure for measure, she: Mr. Spencer turned round. ‘Miss Lindlay,” 
became almost as one of the family. : said he, ‘do you see any resemblance to your- 

All this time her rosebush had been carefully ; self in the picture there?” 
treasured; and as spring opened and new sprays; ‘‘It is a perfect likeness,” chimed in Florence. 
and tiny leaves began to appear, she would not : ‘Now, Alice, I havefound it all out. ‘‘ You must 
have exchanged it for any plant in her aunt’s ; know, Henry,” she continued, mischievously; 
conservatory. In vain Florence ridiculed her; “that at home she has a wild rosebush that 
devotion to the little plant, and declared there ; she cherishes with the greatest care, and obsti- 
must be some mystery at the bottom of her love $ nately refuses to tell me how it came in her 
for it; she only laughed gayly, parrying all her $ possession, except that she has bad it for nearly 
questions, and burying the secret deeper in her : a year. Now confess, Alice, that this picture 
own heart. $ was taken from life.” 

One morning they were to accompany Mr. } “Tf I do,” said she, gayly, ‘“‘what will be- 
Spencer, Florence’s betrothed, on a visit to a é come of your favorite theory of rustic beaux, 
picture gallery opened a week before, and said $ romance, and the like?” 
to contain some beautiful pieces. Her com $ ‘Oh! I will gladly give them all up to be told 
panions walked on, criticising, though Alice § the whole circumstance; but who is the artist, 
could not understand why they should find § Henry?” 


Ss 


any fault with what seemed to her so perfect.‘ ‘Euston Hastings,” said he, in surprise, 
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reading the card attached. Alice’s face flushed ; A beautiful moonlight carried her back to that 
again at the name as she thought, ‘‘It is the § other June evening, as she sat alone in her room 
same. I knew I was not mistaken;” while Mr. ; at the Profile House, dressed for the dance. 
Spencer went on, ‘‘I never supposed he would 3 At this moment Florence came in. 


do as well as this. I was aware that he pos-; ‘‘You could not look better, Alice,” she said, , 
sessed considerable talent, but was afraid he $ “‘and I was very anxious you should look your 
would not cultivate it as he might.” : Can you imagine who came an 

“Why?” asked Florence. 

“Because he was too wealthy to care for the aq have not the least idea. Is it some one 
money it might bring him, and too light-minded $ you wish to dispose of me to? I assure youl 
and careless to exert himself merely for fame; $ shall not give my consent.” 
and I knew when he started on that excursion ‘‘Wait and see; you will lose your heart at 
to the interior of the state, a year ago, he could } 3 first sight, I think, for Mr. Hastings is a man 
not begin to approach this.” $ of great attractions, as well as artistic talents.” 

“The longer he worked he probably took She fluttered out the door, as she spoke, and 
more interest in his work, and, therefore, took } did not notice the sudden start and flashing 
greater pains,” said Alice, musingly, as they 3 * face of her cousin. 
passed on; but the beautiful scenes looking} Alice clasped her hands tightly over See heart 
down to her so invitingly were almost unheeded, as if to still its throbbing. Florence called her, 
for before her eyes was that calm sunset pic- } ; } and so she went on to her aunt’s room, and from 
ture with that bright face looking into hers, ; there to the crowded ball-room. The first set 
and in her ears a clear, rich voice murmuring, ; was a quadrille, and she went through it with 
“Should we meet again, will you promise me a young man Mrs. Selden had requested her to 
another bud?” shut out all sound, till Florence } i take “particular” notice of. But this was en- 
spoke to her the second time, telling her they ; : tirely forgotten, for she was dimly conscious of 
were ready to go home. That night in her } a pair of dark eyes watching her every motion. 
chamber, as she bent over the little plant and “She was weary,” she said, ‘“‘she had rather 
kissed a pale cluster of leaves, two large tears, be seated,” when her partner asked her hand 
like twin drops of crystal, fell from the great } for the next set. Some one approached her, 
well of happiness in her heart upon their shin- ; and she looked again into the bright, gay face 
ing surface. | she had never oxpested to see. 

That night also, in the best chamber of a little “Tt is you then,” said he. ‘I hardly knew 
wayside inn, Euston Hastings stood beside a} ‘you at first, as I had not the most distant idea 
table covered with sketches, half-finished paint- 3 of seeing you here.” He was looking earnestly 
ings, brushes, pencils, and all the etceteras of$at her. But no unwonted flush mantled her 
& painter’s desk, busy in sorting, packing, and } cheek as she answered quietly, 
tying up the confused mass. “They are very} ‘And until fifteen minutes ago, I had no 
good,” said he, half-aloud, fastening a port- ‘ thought of your being in this part of the 
folio; ‘but none equal to that picture; perhaps ; world.” People were crowding closely. He 
none have interested me so much,” he added, : offered her his arm. 
with a half-sigh. ‘Dear little Alice, I wonder if; ‘It is warm here; will you go out on the 
her rosebush lived, and if she has ever thought ; piazza?” They went out together to the great 
of me in the long year that has so nearly passed } wrath and amazement of manceuvring mammas 
since our meeting? But home to-morrow, busi- ; and marriageable daughters, who had fastened 
ness settled there, and I will see her once more, } covetous eyes on Mr. Hastings from the moment 
if she is to be found. I will claim the bud she} of his entrance. ‘‘What have you been doing 
promised me, and something else.” since I saw you?” he asked. 

It was June everywhere, bright June in the “A little of everything, enduring a great 
country, the dusty city, and, best of all, at the } deal, enjoying a great deal. Last winter my 
grand old White Mountains, where every one aunt, Mrs. Selden, invited me to reside with 
who desired rest and recreation, mingled with ‘ her, so I have lived in New York till a week 
Nature’s grandeur and beauty, came; and among ; ago, when we came here. And you?” 
the rest, with a gay party from the city, came} ‘Going through the old routine, traveling, 
Mrs. Selden with her daughter and niece. All sketching, and painting a little.” 
the objections Alice could urge against accom- ; “Oh! I have seen your pictures,” said she, 
panying them had been imperatively overruled, } Sanimatedly. ‘How could you make so much 
and she had finally yielded to the temptation. from so little foandation?” 
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“And you were not offended at my presump-. we ever meet again. But a rosebud will not 
tion?” content me now. I went there to find you, to 

“Oh! no—it was not that—you only fulfilled ; ask you the question I ask you now. Will you 
your promise.” give yourself to me?” 

“I was at your old home three weeks ago,on{ He was looking anxiously into her eyes. 
my. way here,” he said, slowly. $ They drooped beneath his steady gaze. He 

“Were you?” She was gazing off to the dim} bent lower. ‘Will you not speak to me, dar- 
horizon, a dreamy smile wreathing her lips. He { ling?” 
stood quietly waiting till she looked up. $ She raised her eyes full of light to his face, 

“Are you not going to ask what I went there $ and with a quick, shy motion placed both her 
for?” $ hands in his. 

“I was afraid it would be impertinent.” < A flood of joy broke over his face. He 

“T will tell you. I went to find you, but no } clasped her little hands tightly. ‘God bless 
one could give me any information about you.” ‘ you!” he murmured, reverently, “I will be 

She laughed gayly. ‘‘Dear, good people! they : faithful to the trust.” 
wanted to know everything so bad, I would tell: The next winter there were two weddings 
them nothing.” Sinstead of one at Mrs. Selden’s town house, 

He spoke now in a low, tender tone. ‘Little : and Florence learned, for the first time, the 
Alice,” he said, “‘a year ago you gave me a} secret of her cousin’s love for the little rose- 
rosebud, with the promise of another, should‘ bush. 





DEPARTED. 
BY WHITFIELD STERLING. 


And she returned—the blighted flower 
That bloomed to fade; alas! the hour— 
Alas! the fell destroyer’s power. 


Weerina, I bowed my weary head— 
And silently around me spread 
The marble city of the dead. 


Oh! who is there that has not dwelt 
On then and now—to feel them melt 
Together—or who has not felt 


Fresh as the dawn of cloudless day, 
The loved, the loving, and the gay— 
Alas! how young to pass away! 
Upon her open brow so fair, 


As lightly fell the touch of care 
As sunlight on her waving hair. 


Oh! she had been my life—my pride, 
And would have been my darling bride: 
But never was to be—she died! 


Again, again, above the tomb 
Of loveliness and blighted bloom, 
Let sorrow wave her sable plume. 


The wealth of sorrow memory lends, 
When, drifting o’er the past, she blends 
Our lives with buried hours, and friends? 


The mist of time was backward rolled, 
And round me, forms of living mould 
Came thronging from the days of old. 


Forgotten griefs with all their tears— 
Forgotten hopes—forgotten fears 
Came back through intervening years; 
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PRESSED FLOWERS. 
BY ELIZABETH MILLER. 


Once mine was happy—now never again! 
Once these dead flow’rets were fragrant and gay; 
Summer by Summer may brighten and wane, 
Other buds blossom; but these never may! 


Gather them tenderly up from the floor, 
Shut them again in the Volume of Truth! 
So in my heart do I keep evermore 
All the dear memories of my lost youth! 
After awaile the Book will be shut, 
After awhile the heart will grow calm; 
Home shall I fly from this clay prison-hut— 
Home, toa ion and c *s palm! 


Our of the leaves of my Bible they fall, 
Flower by flower, and leaf after leaf; 

Sweet are the memories that they recall, 
Yet I am weeping in bitterest grief! 

Oh! withered buds of a Summer-time past, 
Oh! sweet dead hopes of a youth that is o’er! 

All of them faded ere Winter’e drear blast 

~ Faded, to blossom in beauty no more! 


Many a Summer may come with its flowers, 
Never another like this that has gone! 

Many a young heart rejoité in their bowers, 
Careless and happy as once was mine own! 
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A DAGUERREOTPYE IN BATTLE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN. 


A ritx of freshly-executed vignettes, just ‘ people did; and when some one addressed him 
from the photographer’s, lay on one of the} \ enthusiastically with the remark: ‘‘Isn’t it ex- 
pretty drawing-room tables, and were seized } ¢ cellent?” He rejoined: 
upon and commented upon by the group there} ‘Yes—an ‘excellent’ likeness of Miss Lacy 
assembled. It was not a party—merely a} in one of her very worst moments. Photo- 
dropping in, such as Miriam Lacy had every } graphs were only invented for men—and any 
evening—three or four young ladies, and two $ ; woman who will consent to be thus martyrized 
gentlemen; as much of an even balance - one } ’ must be influenced by one of two reasons: She 
usually meets in ‘‘these troublous times.’ is either inexpressibly conceited, or she is quite 

The ladies were cut out after a pattern, and superior to the weakness of caring how she 
had nothing in particular about them—the gen- } looks.” 


tlemen were worthy of more special notice. The 3 
élder one—of ,middle height, inclining to cor- 
pulency and baldness—had a fine face, rather 
supercilious in its expression, and characterized 
by a general air of knowing everything and } 
believing nothing. He was elegantly dressed, 
thoroughly self-possessed, answered to the name $ 
of Dr. Moynton, although he never practiced, ; 
had rooms at the Clarendon, abundant means, 
and did nothing in particular except lounge } 
about among pictures, and talk ‘Art”—a sub- } 
ject very absorbing to those who appreciate it, ; 
and very bewildering to those who do not. This ; 
man admired Miriam Lacy, a person whom} 
every one concurred in pronouncing just about 
right. 

The other geptleman was younger, not more } 
than twenty-seven, had a tall, manly figure, : 
and nothing else remarkable about him, except 
a pair of gray eyes, that looked up and at one 
with such a clear reflection of a great, honest, 
hero-soul, that they irradiated the whole face. 








“Thank you,” said Miriam, who had quietly 
glided in, ‘I am quite at a loss how to classify 
myself. The ‘inexpressibly conceited’ division 
is not attractive—but the stern Angel of truth 
guards the entrance to the Paradise, where 
women are superior to the weakness of caring 
show they look. I do care how I look, and 
always like to look my very besf.” 

Gilbert, who had said nothing, blushed guiltily 
at Miriam’s entrance—while the real criminal 
smiled a fascinating smile, and said with per- 
fect composure, ‘‘Do you remember the scene 
in ‘Peg Woffington,’ Miss Lacy, where Peg steps 
out of her own portrait-frame, and confounds 
the critics? It is about the finest thing in the 
whole volume.” 

These men were both in love with Miriam 
Lacy; and Miriam was piqued by Dr. Moynton’s 
composure, and irritated by Gilbert Fletcher’s 
want of confidence. 

“About these photographs,” continued the 
doctor, carelessly. ‘‘What a vile invention they 


It was the beauty of expression, for in them- ? gare! Ifone has a glaring defect, they magnify 
selves they did not differ from bushels of other § jt tenfold, and leave every mark of beauty to 
eyes. Gilbert Fletcher was a distant cousin of ; be guessed at. As to expression, the very life 
Miriam’s; and although he was as quiet and sand soul of a face, the wretched photograph 
undemonstrative as gray-eyed people usually $ : tramples it to death, or clothes it in so hideous 
are, she knew, to her annoyance, that down in fan aspect, that one wishes it were a blank. 
his inmost soul he cherished a wild hope that ; Look at this caricature of Miss Lacy, now— 
made him glad that the cousinship was so dis- t why is she made to look dissatisfied, woe-be- 
tant. : gone, and desirous of making a face at some- 
“Miriam herself!” exclaimed one of the : body, all at one and the same time?” 
young ladies, as the. vignettes came to light, ; «That is only the perversity of human na- 
“Miriam to life!” and exclamations and orfti- ; ture," replied Miriam, laughing, ‘‘the poor 
cisms fell fast and furious on the bits of paste- ; photographer, in despair at the bennmbing 
board upon which had been left the impress of § } gravity that always possesses one when re- 
a living soul. : * quired to call up a look that I know is to be 
Dr. Moynton never admired when other ; stamped upon glass and copper, aa sugges- 











A DAGUERREOTPYE IN BATTLE. 
tively, ‘Could you think of something shidicad ‘Gilbert chewed assent. He never wanted nid 
now, mum?’ and I immediately felt a ‘severe } when he was not interested. 
and awful expression settle on my features.: ‘How many straps do you wear?” asked the 
Had he told me not to laugh as I valued my $ doctor, in rather an unpleasant tone. 
picture, the effect would have been what was ; “None,” replied Gilbert, quietly. ‘I go as 
desired. But I am tired of the subject,” she : a private.” 
continued, imperiously, ‘let us talk of some- § “As a private!” repeated the young ladies, 
thing else. What are you studying there, Gil- § Sunder their breath. ‘Dear! they had always 
bert?” ; thought that privates were so common!” 
Miriam has not been described, and, to tell} ‘They are rather uncommon, now-a-days,” 
the truth, she was rather indescribable. Her : said Miriam, that clear, steady voice of hers 
girl-admirers, and she had hosts of them, always ; trembling a little with emotion, ‘and unless 
said of Miriam, ‘‘Not pretty at all, you know, § Artemas Ward raises successive regiments of 
because she hasn’t a single good feature;” and ; Brigadier-Generals, the ranks will scarcely be 
yet, in the aggregate, they pronounced her} filled by men who do not seem to have souls 
“lovely.” She was taller than the average $ above a bit of glittering tinsel.” 
height, and her finely-moulded figure seemed}. Miriam’s cheeks glowed indignantly; but the 
to float along the streets, so that men would § doctor, although inwardly admiring, replied 
turn their heads, as she passed, and say, ‘By : 3 S coolly, ‘You may just as well say that we are 
Jove! what a splendid figure that woman has!” $ : $ fighting for a bit of red, white, and blue bunt- 
Her abundant dark hair, worn very low on her 3 ; ing—it is not the tinsel for which they care, 
neck, had a classic sweep that carried a sort } but what the tinsel symbolizes. By-the-way, 
of fascination in it; and the cheek it shaded : Fletcher, are you thoroughly in earnest? I 
was so round and fresh that a cannibal could } $ should think it would be rather unpleasant to 
not have resisted the temptation to take a bite 3 take pot-luck with Tom, Dick, and Harry in 
out of it. j Miriam was twenty- five, and owned 3 that style. Privates’ fare is not very tempting, 
to every day of it; and partly on account of} I imagine.” 
this venerable age, partly on account of her} ‘Tom, Dick, and Harry,” replied Gilbert, 
superiority, people generally, who are very 3 unmoved, “give up their time, their comfort, 
liberal with what does not belong to them, } their lives to their country—J do no more. 
handed her over to Dr. Moynton. Barkis was} Why then am I entitled to more than they? 
willin’, but not quite satisfied of success. In this great cause all should be brothers, and 
All this time, Gilbert Fletcher has been left N share alike.” 
bending over an old-fashioned, somewhat faded} The doctor shrugged his shoulders. 
daguerreotype. Two girl-faces nestled closely ; **You must allow me respectfully to differ 
together; the elder had long, drooping curls, } from you,” he began. ‘My chief objection to 
and Miriam’s eyes and mouth—the other was } the Declaration of Independence is, that it tells 
a chubby, little sister, long years since in Para- } what the children calls ‘a great, big, naughty 
dise. That child-face of Miriam was very sweet, ; story.’” 
and Gilbert studied it intently. $ The young ladies gave a start of interest—a 
He did not hear Miriam’s question; and she : man who abused the Declaration of Independ- 
went and looked over his shoulder. sence was ‘‘so original.” All but Miriam, and 
F “That old thing!” said she, half-sadly, “it § ‘she remained quietly gazing at the speaker. 
oes not look a bit like me now. That was; ‘The Declaration of Independence,” con- 
taken ‘when I was nearer heaven in the days $ ‘tinued Dr. Moynton, rather contemptuously, 
of a ago. oe r ied 5; $ ‘asserts the palpable falsehood that ‘all men 
“To me it looks very much like you,” replied ; are born free and equal,’ in the very face of 
Gilbert, in alowtone. “TI wish that you would ; $ the fact that some are born to rosewood cradles, 
give it to me, Miriem—I should like to take it {and purple, and fine linen, and others to pine 
away with me.’ ‘boards and a fig-leaf. Do you call that free 
“T would not give it to you for the world,” and equal? The man accustomed to scant food 
said Miriam, in the same tone. ‘‘When do you ; : Sand rags, and the society of vagabonds, who 
go?” 3 goes as @ private—and the man accustomed to 
“‘Oh, Mr. Fletcher!” exclaimed one of the 3 well-dressed viands, elegant clothing, and in- 
young ladies, who wanted Gilbert to come and § } tercourse with gentlemen, who accepts the same 
talk to her, ‘‘is it really true that you are going } S position, bring, in my opinion, very unequal 
to the war?” * fortunes into the concern.” 
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Gilbert was half-dreaming of Miriam and the ; brother’s wife and child, were to her objects of 
future, and rather weary of the doctor’s wordy ; the warmest affection; and the pretty Lizzie, 
argument—and saying, with a smile, “I am ’ who was two or three years her junior, clung 
satisfied to go as a private,” he turned to look } 3 to her with a sort of adoring love that seemed 
at some prints. ; to be Miriam’s due. 

The visitors finally dropped off; the young ; ; After talking an immense amount of nonsense 
ladies were taken home by the doctor; and Gil- ; to the baby, and kissing and petting the childish 
bert and Miriam were left alone in the drawing- ; mother, Miriam went to her own room, and 
room. The quiet young soldier seemed suddenly : $ thought @ great deal more about Gilbert than 
endowed with the power of speech. that modest lover would ever have imagined. 

“Miriam,” said he, abruptly, ‘I go to-mor- ; She did not wish to marry him—they were not 
row. Will you give me this?” : suited to each other; she thought him too 

It was one of the photographs that he held * young, in the first place, and too timid—there 
in his hand; and Miriam took it from him with : was nothing to lean upon; in short, he was not 
downcast eyes, turning away as she said, ; at all her deaw ideal, and she felt provoked that 

“Do not ask me for these things, Gilbert—I her thoughts turned upon so unprofitable a sub- 
cannot break through my rule, which is to be- i ject. 
stow them only on my lady friends.” ‘ Dr. Moynton, who, by a sort of instinct, had 

“Not even for a cousin?” asked Gilbert, be- looked upon Gilbert as a powerful rival, now 
seechingly. $had the field to himself, and improved his op- 

“Not even for a cousin,” she replied. : portunities to the best of his ability. Herbert 

But Miriam’s head was turned aside, and‘ Lacy smiled approvingly upon his suit—Lizzie 
Gilbert, yielding to temptation, committed an } thought him ‘just the husband for Miriam”— 
act of petty larceny of which she was happily $ :and the doctor finally committed himself by a 
unconscious. The daguerreotype of Miriam in $ regular proposal. 
her childhood was hastily transferred to his} Somehow it troubled her to see this lofty 
pocket; and with an expression of not having } man humbled; and she said as gently as she 
been doing anything at ail out of the way, that } could, “If I ever love, it will be one who has 
was quite marvelous considering what a neo- § } shown himself willleg to sacrifice everything 
phyte he was in this sort of practice, Gilbert § for his country.” 
received the dismissal that his cousin speedily ; S ‘Even to enlisting as a private?” asked the 
bestowed upon him. : 5 doctor, bitterly. 

“Tt is late now,” said she, extending her 3 A roseate color mounted to Miriam’s fore- 
hand, ‘‘and I must go up to Lizzie. I honor: 8 3 head; but she answered steadily: ‘Yes, if that 
you, Gilbert—and you shall always have my were clearly his duty.” 
warmest prayers for your preservation and} ‘What do you wish me to do?” said the 
happiness. Good-night.” lover, despairingly. ‘‘ Must I advertise myself 

And she was gliding rapidly out of the room; : as ‘the celebrated and original able-bodied man 
but Gilbert, suddenly gifted with a miraculous $ between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
power of daring, folded her closely in his arms, $ years?’?” 
and with a long, farewell kiss, said, ‘We may; Miriam smiled in spite of herself, as she mur- 
never meet again on earth, Miriam. Good-by,” ; mured: ‘Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
and was gone. do it with thy might,” and Dr. Moynton retired 

Miriam stood breathless with astonishment— § discomfited. 
half-indignant, and half-admiring the audacity ; ; A fearful battle was raging, in which Gilbert 
which had taken her so completely by surprise. ; Fletcher’s regiment had lost more than half of 
For she knew that Gilbert loved her, and she 3 its men. Bravely following the flashing sword 
knew that he knew that, if he had told her so that waved them up the hill, they pressed for- 
that night, he would have been rejected. ward to victory, Gilbert’s gray eyes dilating into 

Very thoughtfully she walked up stairs to $ strange beauty with the excitement of battle— 
Lizzie, her brother’s pretty, little wife, who } when suddenly came a missile of death, dealing 
was lying among a heap of laced pillows, | carnage and destruction on every side. Gilbert 
lost in admiration of another heap of flannel } fell, with several of his comrades, but 
and embroidery, which Miriam addressed as } “ a private or two now and thea 
“ Auntie’s precious baby,” and which seemed § 3 Will not count in the news of the battle.” 
to be regarded genevally as a very novel and Miriam read the name of ‘private Gilbert 
striking production. Miriam’s brother, and that } Fletcher” among the list of killed, and a strange 
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190 THE OLDEN TIME.—LOVE’S CONSTANCY. 
feeling took possession of her. She neither ; soil, it was with he rank of captain honor. 
cried nor fainted; but all the sunshine had died 3 ably earned by tried bravery, not bought with 
out of her life, and she felt that she loved the 3 money; but he seemed to value a shattered 
dead private. With her usual prompt energy, } daguerreotype more highly even than this com- 
she took an instant resolution to devote herself; mission; and Miriam probably changed her 
to hospital work among the sick and wounded; $ opinion of him, or, perhaps, as the lady said cf 
and quietly made her preparations in spite of; her pertinacious lover, she married him to get 
all opposition. rid of him. 

The stars came out and shed their soft light } Dr. Moynton takes his luxurious dinners at 
over the field of battle, and on a pale face that 3 the Clarendon, and pronounces Mrs. Captain 
looked dead among the dead—but it was just } Fletcher ‘‘a very fine woman”—adding frankly 
waking up to life. An obscure private lay $ : that, if she had shown better taste, she might 
there, with a shattered daguerreotype resting have been Mrs, Dr. Moynton; and that he should 
on his heart, and in imagination a vision of 3 certainly be tempted to go as a private, if he 





Miriam bending over him as his guardian- § ; could be sure of being as well paid as Gilbert 

angel. He smiled as he lay there; for some- $ ’ Fletcher was. 

thing whispered confidently that Miriam would ; : Summing up all the facts, I cannot help 
one day rest her bright head on that very place, ; : thinking that, had it not been for that daguer- 

and then he fell wearily asleep. S$ reotype, things would never have turned out 
When Gilbert Fletcher returned to Northern : as they did. 





THE OLDEN TIME. 
BY CLARENCE MAY. 


Oh! give me back the olden time, 
Before a cruel war 

Had sprung up, like some horrid fiend, 
This favored land to mar! 

When life passed like a Summer dream, 
In mild and pleasant ways, 

And Peace shed o’er our happy homes 
Her soft and cheerful rays. 


Ox! give me back the olden time, 
When life was new and dear; 

When rose-clouds veiled the future path, 
And Heaven seemed so near. 

Before the heart’s bright, trasting faith, 
Was robbed by worldly lore, 

And yielded up the garnered joys 
It trusted in before. 


Oh! give me back the olden time, 
When Nature seemed more bright— 
When each returning Spring would bring 
A dreamy, soft delight. 
When ’neath the whispering beechen’s shade, 
We spoke love’s tender vow; 
And all the charms of poetry 
Seemed far more sweet than now. 


Ah no! ’tis vain—the iron hand 
Of duty points the way; 

We scarce can pause to scan the past, 
But hope on, day by day— 

Still looking for that better time 
When we shall all be free; 

Oh, God! teach us to live aright, 
And put our trust in Thee! 
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LOVE’S CONSTANCY. 
BY FINLEY JOHNSON. 


I’m dreaming too of how my love 
From its repose was driven, 

And as I dream, I waft a prayer 
That thou wilt hear in Heaven. 


Rest gently, dearest one, for I 
Am watching thy repose, 

And planting on thy sculptured tomb 
The lovely blooming rose; 

And when the sun his dewy couch 
Within the West has made, 

The stars of night shall shine on me 
Beside thy quiet grave. 


Oh! long loved one, who sleepeth now 
Beneath the willow tree, 

Wilt thon not in thy Heavenly home 
Cast oft a thought on me? 

And that bright hope shall clear the clouds 
Within this heart of mine, 

And when I reach the spirit land, 
I shall be ever thine! 


Rest sweetly, gentle one, for now 
The rock of stubborn grief 

Is melting by my fervent tears, 
And gives my heart relief; 
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OF MARTHA PAYSON. 


A STORY OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE. 


BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, AUTHOR OF “‘THIS, THAT, AND THE OTHER,” ‘¢JUNO CLIFFORD,” 


‘““MY THIRD BOOK,” 


ETC., ETC. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 123. 


1X.—DIED INTESTATE. 


Wixps blew him onward safely—tides favored 3 able rigidity and pallor of death. 
3 wound in his left temple, a sharp, frightful 


him—skies smiled over him. He reached his 
destination, and the first letter from his South 


American home was as full of buoyant, on- 
S into the girl’s pale face to see how she bore the 


looking hope, as it was of tender, faithful 
memory. He bade her be strong and cheer- 
ful, upborne by trust in his love, as he was by} 
trust in hers. 

She could not hope for such messengers very 
often, but they would be, perbaps, all the more 
tenderly prized. Every letter he wrote her 
slept on her heart till the next one came. She $ 


; ; along over the pulse. 


s were closed. Upon his face was the unmistak- 


There was 


wound. Dr. Wilson came at the head of the 
litter. With his keen, medical eye he looked 


sight, how she would bear the tidings he had to 
tell. Taking her hand, he slipped his fingers 
It was firm and steady. 
’ Here would be no fainting or faltering when 
there was any duty to be done. He told the 
men where to deposit their burden, and then 
he drew Martha into another room and de- 


was happy, despite her cares, which were j scribed the accident which had happened at 
neither few nor small—despite her separation ; his own gate. 


from Arthur Challoner, and the years that lay } 
3to consult him concerning a slight ailment; 


between them. She was young, and strong, 
and fearless; and her love had the Midas gift 
of turning common things to gold. 


For three years she walked on in this } over his last wishes. 


The deacon had been to see him, ostensibly 


but, really, it seemed as if some singular pre- 
$ sentiment of his doom had impelled him to talk 
He had lingered for some 


happy life of hoping and dreaming, overseeing } time, speaking about personal and family mat- 
the household, indeed, caring tenderly for the } ters, and had even turned back again, when he 
children, but feeding her heart on the memory : reached the door, to say, 

of looks and tones, toward which her thoughts} ‘Remember, doctor, I am getting to be an 
turned ever backward, as Eve’s might have;old man, and, if anything should happen to 


turned toward Eden—only, for Martha, the 


me, I want you should be Tommy’s guardian. 


gate of her Paradise was again to open. Again? As for Mary, Martha is to take care of her— 


she should walk in her garden in the cool of 
the day, roam beside its still waters, sit under- 
neath the cool rustling of its palms. Was she 


in danger of forgetting that this world is but 3 


the hostel, 


“Where we tarry, we tarry but a night?” 


Sorrow, the Easterns say, is the angel that 
sits nearest the gate of heaven. Therefore, 
her mission on earth is holy. It was an autumn 
day when she came again to the pale girl, who 
had been dreaming for three years such rosy 
dreams. 

A loud knocking on the outer door summoned 
her, and, with a vague foreboding, which took 
no definite shape, she opened/it. She admitted 
& sorrowful procession. Six men bore upon a 
door the body of Deacon Pettibone. His eyes 

Vou. XLIV.—13 





my wife requested it on her dying-bed.” 

The doctor had replied, smilingly, 

“I am as old a man as you, and my life isa 
far more toilsome one. You will help carry my 
coffin into the church-yard, and, as I have no 
children to entrust to you, I shall expect you 
to comfort my wife.” 

The deacon shook his head sadly. 

‘¢May be so, may be so, friend; but I think 
it is time for me to set my house in order. I 
shall make my will to-morrow.” 

Then he had gone out and mounted his horse, 
a strong, steady animal, which he was daily in 
the habit of riding. Just as he was gathering 
up his reins, and had turned toward the doctor 
for a parting word, a man in the next field fired 
suddenly at a bird which was wheeling over- 
head. The steady-going horse, which nothing 
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‘had ever been known to frighten before, reared , there must be for Martha no more idle hours, 
and plunged; and the deacon, off his guard, § < Fortunately among the town’s people she had 
was thrown violently to the ground. His head $ } many friends, and no enemies. She procured 
struck against a sharp stone, and when they ; S the school easily enough, and with it a promise 
took him up, he was dead. y ‘that she should retain it, as long as she might 

Just as the doctor finished his sad story, she } desire. 
heard. the children coming merrily in—the girl 3 $ So her life was speedily mapped out. After 
of ten, and the boy of thirteen—old enough, ‘ awhile she received from Arthur Challoner g 
now, to realize sorrow. } letter full of earnest love and tender sympathy 
“I must tell them,” she said, turning her {—a letter in which he offered to give up his 
white, still face toward the doctor. “I must Southern prospects—which, she knew, were 
go now. They will be in where he lies in a just then brighter than ever—and come home 
moment.’’ sat once. Of course she would Bemit no such 
Dr. Wilson did not know in what words she $ sacrifice, She wrote back to him to stay the 
discharged her task; but five minutes after- : appointed time--Mary needed all her care at 
ward he saw the three standing together beside } present, and she would try to grow worthier of 
the dead. The children were weeping wildly, } him while she waited. 
but the look of patient suffering on Martha’s $ And all this time she never doubted him. 
face was more pitiful than tears, The seven years that passed on in such dull 
After the funeral was over, the business mat- } routine, after this, brought with them two 
ters had to be settled. Martha well knew what } changes. 
the deacon’s intentions had been concerning} Mary Pettibone grew from childhood up to 
her. He had often said, since his wife’s death, } womanhood. She had always been lovely, and 
that she should provide for her as his child. ; now her charms developed into a beauty which 
The property Tommy inherited, through his could scarcely have been predicted even from 
mother, would make Aim rich enough; and the ; her infantile promise. She had no great strength 


5 


deacon intended that his own estate should bes of mind or body; but she had a charm which 


equally divided between the two girls. But } seldom fails of triumph—the very charm of help- 
intentions pass for nothing in law, and she} lessness—a certain soft appealing to the love 
mentioned to no one her knowledge of the dea- ; and care of others, which wins more than Joftier 
con’s wishes, gifts. Her eyes were bright, clear blue, with a 
Dr. Wilson was appointed Tommy’s guardian } light in them like the stars in a summer night 
by the town authorities, and the boy removed, ; sky. Her complexion had just the softest sea- 
at once, to the doctor’s house. As he etepe ; shell tints. Her mouth was so bright, and 
off the stage of our narrative at this point, it } sweet, and pouting, it fairly challenged your 
may be well to glance a moment at his future ; kisses. Dimples were in her cheeks—in her 
career, As soon as he was twenty-one—deter- ; ‘ round little elbows, and her soft white hands. 
mined, despite Dr. Wilson's persuasions, that he § She was as frolicsome as a pet kitten, and as 
would not be a doctor, when nature had in- } $gay and fresh as a June rose-bud, Uncon- 
tended him for a merchant—he took his fortune ; $ sciously, however, she was selfish. She had 
to Boston and invested it in trade. He was S always been indulged—Martha never thought 
successful, and is known to-day, on State street, of disputing her wishes—and she had grown 
as one of ‘‘the solid men of Boston.” Sused to take every possible sacrifice as if it 
Mary was left, as it had been understood was ; ‘ were only her natural right. And yet no one 
the deacon's wish, to Martha's guardian care. } saw the selfishness, veiled as it was by that 
* The red-brick house, as part of Tommy's in- } * light, playfal manner of hers. 
heritance, was to be leased for his benefit, and} Beside her Martha looked sadly worn and 
though more than one home was proffered to old, At twenty-eight, time bad begun to fade 
Marthe for herself and her charge, she pre- } her cheek, and scatter silver threads in ber 
forred absolute independence, and removed with } hair. She had had a hard life—how hard ne 
Mary to the little cottage where the second Mrs. }one knew—for she had been « laborious and 
Pettibone had formerly lived. | conscientious teacher without one particle of 
Then she made an effort to procure the situa | natural liking for the tak, Moreover, waiting 
thon of teacher in the village school, The pro. | years are always weary years, and perhaps 
perty whieh Mary had inherited from her faiher something besides time hed blanched ihe hues 
would be barely suffleiont (o maintain ber, and | of her life 
afford ber the advantages che ought te have | Oho was only eleven years older than Mery, 
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pat she looked quite old enough to be her ‘Little Mary!” he exclaimed aloud—then to 
mother, as she came and sat down beside her, \ himself. “‘Not, surely, the seven years’ little 
telling her that next month her very dear friend ‘ child, who cheated me out of my bride, and 
—the one she wrote to in South America—was } made me go to South America, in order that 
coming home. she might be properly tended and brought up?” 

The girl shook her sunny curls till they “You forget, sir, that ten years change 
fashed back the light like threads of gold, and} seven into seventeen. You were good to little 
laughed gayly, as she said, Mary, ten years ago—you must not change to- 

“Well, I hope he won’t be an old foggy, : ward her because she has left off pinafores, and 
that’s all. We've got sobersides enough here, } put on long dresses.” ' 
now. I suppose he’ll be a perfect bear, living Change, indeed! The change was in her. 
slong among those South American savages. ° He was bewildered by it. He thought he had 
No matter, while you are teaching artillery i never seen any one half so sweet and enticing. 
practice to the young idea, I'll try and initiate} 1 am afreid the time of waiting had passed 
him into the ways of civilization.” $ before he knew it. Watching that beauty half- 

Martha only smiled at her words, as she did ; childish and half-womanly, listening to the 
stall her pretty, mischievous ways—smiled and { cooing, melodious tones of that clear, young 
thought what a pretty, petted darling the girl: ; voice, he forgot to be impatient to see Martha, 
was; hoping, too, that Arthur would like her, ; and so her coming took him by surprise. Never 
since, now she was fatherless, she must always} could there have been a moment when she 
live with them. ’ would have appeared at a greater disadvantage. 

Meantime the ship Golden Gate was bringing : Coming in with the old weary look upon her 
the wanderer home! 3 face, after her hard day of uncongenial labor; 

her hair put plainly back; her dark gingham 
X.—HOW MARTHA KEPT HER VOW. ; ; dress, and strong shoes white with her walk 

Hz came, after all, unexpectedly. The letter! pease, the soiling summer dust; her forehead 
he sent from New York to announce his advent § flushed with fatigue; her step languid, and her 
was delayed, and instead of being at home } S eyes with that peculiar faded out look which 
ready to welcome him, as she had wished, his; gray eyes have when their owner is dispirited 
betrothed was in her school. He knew of her and weary. Coming in, to the cool, pleasant 
change of residence, and went at once to the: parlor, what a contrast to the graceful, white- 
little cottage. He was not prepared for the} $ robed vision that came to meet her! He felt a 
vision of beauty he found in the parlor—a fair, § 3 ‘sudden sensation of bitter disappointment. 
graceful creature ail in white; eyes bright as} Was this the bride he had toiled and waited 
stars; golden ringlets fluttering about the pretty ‘for? The next t,r bering how true 
head and bare, dimpled shoulders; face bright ; and good she was, he hated himself for the 
with smiles and blushes. He had not forgotten } feeling, 
his old courteous ways. He bowed with his! ‘Mr. Challoner has come.” It was the young 
nost chivalrous air of homage. } girl who spoke first, and not either of the wait- 

“Pardon my intrusion—I thought Miss Pay- ; ing lovers. They stood still, looking at each 
ton lived here.” } other steadfastly. 

“She does, and she is expecting you, if, as Ty : Time, which had been so unfriendly to 
mppose, you are Mr. Challoner. She did not ? > Martha, had only given the beanty of & riper 
know just when you would arrive, and so she: ‘manhood to Arthur Challoner—bronzed his 
isin school. She will be at home in half an, * cheek, deepened the shadows in his bair, made 
hour. If you will accept me as her representa- ' more intense the light in his eyes, carved his 
tive in the meantime, I will give you my best wel- } lips into prouder lines. Mary emiled, as she 
tome; or would you prefer to go and find her?” ; tripped out of the room, and thought what an 

He considered a moment. He did not care } odd meeting it was, after all the correspond- 
te meet bis affianced before all these inquisi- | ence. With the shy, shrinking deliesey pecu- 
tive, childish eyes. It would be better to walt | lar to ber natare, Martha bad never told her 
fer her there. Be he sald, of thelr engagement. It had not been made 

“1 wilt remain here, Wf you plense—if f shell | ao heosuse the prospect 
tet disturd you, Mise” of marriage wee co remote, eed, daring the 
“Net ‘Mies,’ at all—only lithe Mary Pottl- | whole ton yeore of welting, Marthe 
bene whe remembers you quite well, theagh 1) revesled her seeret The regular reeetpt 
tr you hove forgotton her.” | mewth Amerioan letters had been the only point 
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on which to hang a conjecture. When the girl : 
was gone, Challoner went over to Martha’s ° 
side. She did not move to meet him. Sensi- 
tive as a flower—a being of ‘spirit, and fire, 
and dew”’—she knew only too well how she 
had impressed him; felt only too keenly that 
he was disappointed in her. His question at 3 
their last meeting flashed into her mind, ‘Could $ 
love die?” Perhaps he would not have long to $ 
wait for his answer. ; 
‘Have the unfriendly years made us stran- \ 
gers to each other?” he asked, in those rich, $ 
melodious tones, whose echo had lingered ever 3 
since she first heard them in her heart. 3 
She knew her lips were cold when he kissed $ 
them; but how could she throw warmth into $ 
her manner, when such a chill was settling 3 
down upon her soul? : 
How they had looked forward to this meet- ; 
ing, both of them; and yet, now it had come, ; 
how different it was from their dreams! Do } 
two, between whom ten years have rolled, ever § 
s 


meet as they parted? Well as Launcelot loved § 


OF MARTHA PAYSON. 


A more artful and unscrupulous, even a more 


: selfish woman, loving him as she never denied 
‘to herself that she did, would have kept on 


with the engagement; commenced preparations 


: for the marriage; and trusted that, with com- 
3 munity of household interests, love enough 


wonld come to bring happiness. To Martha 
Payson no such course was open. It was his 
happiness rather than her own of which she 
has thought all the time—if she could not en- 
sure that, then all her past dreams were idle. 
This was why she had at once determined that 


} there should be no more talk for the present 


She would wait. If he were 
willing to forget the past, let the waves of obli- 
vion sweep over it—she would be the first to 
relinquish any claim it had given her. Nor 
did her patient heart blame him. She knew 
that he had loved her once. Was it his fault 
that she had refused to marry him then? If 
she had been his wife through these years they 
would not. have changed her so, and he would 
still have seen in her the charms that won him 


about marriage. 


Arthur’s Queen, if, instead of being buried at$long ago. Small blame to Aim if the years 
Joyous Guard, he had gone on a pilgrimage to ; which her own decree had put between them 
a far country, and come back after ten years § had stolen away all brightness of her youth, and 
of change and absence, would he have seen, $ left her a middle-aged woman before her time. 
when he came again to court, the old charm in} There was wild fervor in her prayers that 
the eyes which so many tears wept for his sake } night—a passionate cry from the bruised and 
had dimmed, the hair which grief had turned : wounded heart for the healing love of heaven. 
ashen? In time, perhaps, the spell might have 3 Her prayer was answered. Strength came to 
regained its old force—but the first emotion her. But, when she rose in the morning, the 
would have been of disappointment. We never ; night after her lover’s coming which should 
realize changes which we do not see. We re-% have brought back the old light to her eyes, 
member those from whom we are parted at$the youthful bloom to her cheeks, had only 
their last and their best; and when we come $ deepened the lines of care. Arthur Challoner 
again we find that Time has been robbing us. 3 felt personally injured. Where was the bride 

It was a constrained, miserable evening which $ he had wooed—the woman he had waited for? 
those two passed together. Only once Arthur $ He did not see her in this pale, spiritless crea- 
alluded to their marriage; but Martha inter-$ ture, from whose life all the color and vivid- 


rupted him. 
**You have come home to stay, now,” she 
said, ‘‘‘and with so much time before us there 


ness seemed blanched and faded. She had 
made him fully understand, the night before, 
that she held him free to choose or not to 
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ig. no need of haste. My school-term lasts a § choose her over again, as he himself should 
month longer. I will teach it through, and ; determine—that, at any rate, he was to say no 
you shall have the interval to get acquainted { more of love or marriage for the present. Un- 
with me over again. In the meantime we will $ willing as he was to confess it to himself, this 
make no plans, and as no one, not even Mary, : understanding was an intense relief. He was 
knows of the tie between us, we can be quite} no hypocrite, and it would have been a hard 
secure from criticism or observation.” $ task for him to dissemble. 

It was a relief to them both when Mary came: The next day after his coming Martha went 
dancing in, at nine o’clock, to wish them good- Sto her school, as usual. He had taken up his 
night, she said. Martha was glad to make her 3 abode, as of old, at his uncle’s. The Thorntons 
sit down at the piano, and sing Scotch songs ; were glad enough to receive him. He was a rich 
for awhile. The music gave her time to gain ; man now, and reflected something of the golden 
self-command to look her future in the face aura of his distinction upon those whose hos- 
steadily. > pitality he shared. 
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In the afternoon he came over to the cottage : $ Martha’s s chamber, ait stiniie herself down 
—it seemed the most natural way to use up the < beside her. 
slow hours—and helped the young girl there: ‘Oh! darling, darling!” she cried, in ber 
wait for Martha. The time passed quickly ‘exuberant, childlike way. ‘*How could you 
enough at her side—he telling her strange, ro- $ ‘be so good? He says you are better than an 
mantic tales of daring and adventure, she ques- { ‘ angel. He has told me everything. I would 
tioning him sweetly, and listening with such } : never have let myself care for him in the first 
flattering attention. ’ place, though, if I had known he was engaged 
This went on two or three weeks. Martha‘ to you. How could you give him up, so grand, 
was not jealous—her nature was too noble for $ and handsome, and rich as he is? He says he 
so selfish a passion—but love made her insight $ ‘ loves me—poor, silly little me!—thongh it seems 
keen. She gave Arthur Challoner credit for! so strange. I have promised to marry him at 
good intentions. She did not think he intended > New-Years. He wanted it to be sooner, but I 
to fall in love with Mary, but she saw, when he; must have time to get ready, and I can’t give 
looked at the girl, such a beam in his eyes as : up my visit to ae York this fall—Laura de- 
years ago wiled her own heart away. She } , pends on me 80.’ 
thought, too, that Mary was beginning to love : ‘ It was the first time in Martha’s 8 life that she 
him. She remembered a solemn vow—a mother had ever felt angry with the silly, pretty child. 
trusting to her care her child—a pledge she } Arthur Challoner was ‘so grand, and hand- 
had made that that child’s happiness should be; some, and rich!” Were these, then, his best 
dearer than her own—and her resolve was } attractions for the young creature he was going 
taken. i to marry? Had she been, after all, cruel— 
“Why do you not ask me to give you Mary?” ‘ where she meant to be kind—in bringing them 
she said to Challoner, the next time they were ; together? 
alone. ; She kissed the girl, and sent her away. She 
He understood her, but he answered, reso-: was not strong enough, just then, to listen to 
lutely, Sher plans about getting, while in New York, 
“T have never sought but one bride. I have : such a bridal outfit as should befit the station 
waited for her many years. Does she mean to} she was going to fill. 
keep me waiting always?” : For the next two months the lovers seemed 
Martha Payson drew away the hand he tried { ; very happy. They rode and walked, sang, read 
io hold. She said, in quiet, firm tones, sand talked together, and, perhaps, neither of 
“Do you think I would let you sacrifice your-: them noticed that Martha’s face was whiter 
self and her for a mistaken notion of honor? and sadder than ever, as she went about her 
Or that I could ever take your hand, when 1) daily tasks. 
had failed to hold all your heart? You must : 3 It was in October that the visit to New York 
not blame yourself. The waiting years, which $ Shad been planned. Laura Waterhouse was the 
have changed our relations, were my election, : *one intimate friend that Mary Pettibone, like 
not yours. It is not your fault if time, that ; most other girls, had made during her year or 
has stood still with you, has wrought twice its : : two of boarding-school life. Laura had not 
usual work on me—made me fitter for your } been spoiled by being the petted child of wealthy 
mother than your wife. If you would refuse {and aristocratic parents. She had chosen her 
your freedom for your own sake, you must ac- : friend without one thought of the social dis- 
cept it for hers. I believe that Mary loves you. \ tance between them, and she was looking for- 
I know that you love her. I command you, by : ward to her visit with eager delight, and a 
all the authority the past gives me over your ; determination to make the country girl’s first 
life, to make her happy.” < glimpse of city life as ae and enjoyable 
Going out of the room without waiting for ‘ as possible. 
his answer, she met Mary. ; At first, Challoner had objected to her going. 
“Go in, dear child,” she said, calmly. ‘Mr. ; He had not had his Mary long enough to be 
Challoner has something to say to you.” : willing to part with her. Was it possible that 
Sitting where she had left him, he heard her 3 she was weary of him? But when he saw how 
words, and wondered why a strange pain stung } 3 her heart was set upon the visit, above all when 
his heart, now that the fate he had been secretly 3 3 ‘ she whispered, blushingly, that the chief in- 
longing for had come to bim. terest it had for her was in th ht ig it 


ws 


Half an hour afterward, Mary Pettibone, all ; would enable her to make for thei rriage, 
smiles, and tears, and blushes, rushed into > he consented. He resolved not to follow her to 
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ae city for a month. 
time, he said, for her shopping. 
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‘It would give her more 
Perhaps he 


was secretly a little piqued at her readiness to $ 
part with him, and meant to absent himself: 


long enough to be sure of a welcome. 

During her absence he saw a good deal of 
Martha. All day she was busy in school, for 
she had commenced on another term; but almost 
all his evenings were spent with her. 


withdrawn from his vision, he could see more } 
clearly? Of course there was nothing lover-° 


like between them, but she could hardly refuse 
a sort of brotherly intimacy to Mary’s be- 
trothed; and he began again to take an in-} 
He saw ? 
again, as her face kindled with enthusiasm over ; 


terest in reading and talking to her. 


some beautiful thought, the same luminous gray 
eyes, with the clear-shining light in them, which 


had charmed him years ago; and sometimes he 


caught himself thinking of her, for a moment, 

almost as if they still belonged to each other. 
What did this interest in his old love mean? 

he asked himself, one day. Was he, indeed, 


80 fickle as to yield his allegiance to whoever ; 
The month} 


was nearest to him at the time? 

was up. He would go to Mary to-morrow— 

the beautiful, 

witching little darling. 
He went. 


XI.—HOW IT ALL ENDED. 


ArtTuur CHALLONER had been absent a week. } 


Was she? 
indeed growing younger, or was it that, when } 
Mary’s more dazzling and youthful charms were } 


graceful child—his loving, be-? 
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“T got home to- sage I Guan you weeld 


5 
s 


} be lonely this wild night, so I came over to help 
g 


you listen to the wind and the storm. You see 
how well I know your habits.” 

: ‘You are mistaken for once—I was not going 
N to listen to any such dreary music. See, what 
‘a wise, grave counselor I had chosen,” and she 
?held up her book for him to read the title, 
‘*But I thought you were settled in New York. 
How came you here, and how is Mary?” 

He sat down in front of her, and brushed 
: back his hair from his forehead; it was an old, 
‘ boyish trick he had. 

‘*Look at me,’ he said. 
miserable man?” 

She did look at him, keenly, and made up 
her mind that he looked anything but miser- 
able. There was a. bright light in his hand: 
’ some eyes; 9 flush on his cheek, and, half-hidden 
by his moustache, a curious smile. Completing 
her survey, she answered, quietly, 

’ T cannot say that you do.” 

; ‘Then my looks must be very much at fault. 
They ought to express my condition better. I 

‘am a forsaken lover.” 

Still that curious, satirical smile, and the 
bright light in his eyes. What could he mean? 
She asked him very seriously. 

“Only that your little Mary was more of a 
} child than we fancied her, and did not know her 
own heart. When I got to New York, she met me 


**Do I lock likes 


; shyly and coldly. For several days she managed 
} to avoid being alone with me, and, at last, when 
I had her to myself for a moment, and insisted 


It was a November night, wild and wet, fierce} upon an explanation, she broke from me, and 
With tempest. Martha was quite alone. She} sent her friend in to speak for her. Then it all 
dreaded such evenings. They were the very ; came out. Miss Laura told her story very gently 
times when the spirit of the past chose to look} and sweetly, putting the child’s eave in the best 
on her with such haunting eyes, to summon } possible light. It seemed that the little thing 
before her old’ dreams and hopes, troubling her! was dazzled by the idea of my admiration. She 
memory with a vague, dull sense of pain. Not } had never had a lover before, and she could not 
to-night would she yield to the spell. She { resist the temptation of snaring such a prize, 
trimmed her lamp, drew her chair and her foot- } }no matter at what cost to others. So she ac- 
stool to the little round table—the very table at } * cepted me, menning, at the time, to marry me, 
which Deacon Pettibone sat, so many years ber} suppose. When she reached New York, she 
fore, and wooed his second wife—and took up$ saw, for the first time, her friend’s brother. 
& volume of Moral Philosophy, a book which § ; He fell in love with her. She is fascinating, in 
would task every power of memory and atten- } : . her way; he was younger than I, gayer, more 
tion, leaving no room for ghost-seeing. Justas} of her kind. In short, she discovered that her 
she commeneed reading, there came a knock at} first love was but love’s counterfeit, and was 
the door. She made haste to open it. She} sure she should be miserable for life, if she 
would not have kept a dog even waiting in such } could not marry this Diek Waterhouse. ‘And 
® storm. : yet,’ Miss Laura said, ‘she had given him no 
Arthur Ch mer came in, stamping his feet : encouragement. She could not, until she knew 
in the en id shaking vhe great drops from} what I would say. If I wished her, after all, 
his sh cloak. She looked at him in mute to marry me, she would try and forget that she 
wonder. He smiled. ; had ever seen any one she loved better, try and 
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make me as happy as she could,’ I told Miss , wants, or her own nature. The idea of having 
Laura, of course, with many thanks, that I; lover dazzled her. She is not innately selfish; 


could by no means permit so great a sacrifice. $ she could not be, with her mother’s blood in her 
s < a 
2 veins. If she seems so, it is my fault, because 


I begged her to assure Mary of my peaceable ; 
intentions, and send her tome. The little rogue ; I have always cared for her, and indulged her, 
came in, looking very pretty, and shy, and peni- g and never taught her to deny herself for any 
tent. I gave her a fatherly sort of kiss, and; one else. When she is a wife, her womanhood 
then told her that I was going to resign her to ; will come to her.” 

this new gallant of hers, who, it seemed, had 3 ‘You are charitable, Martha. Forgive me! 
stolen her heart away. She looked half-puzzled, : I know you love her. I had proof of that ten 
at my giving her up so readily, but she thanked $ years ago. We won't talk about her any more. 
me, With a very captivating grace. Then she , I have brought something to read to you.” 
wanted me to promise her that I would not bes The next day came a letter from Mary, an- 
wretched on her account-—it would spoil all her $nouncing to her best friend—as she called 
happiness if she had to think, in the midst of § Martha—her new engagement. The letter was 
it, that she had made me miserable. I begged 3 full of shy, womanly happiness. She said no- 
her to give her tender little heart no pain on $ thing of Richard Waterhouse’s wealth and sta- 
that score; for no love that was not fully re- g tion, only told of her love for him, in words 
turned was ever strong enough to shatter a { which convinced Martha that, at last, the girl’s 
man’s heart-strings. I was very grateful to} heart had found its abiding-place, learned its 
her for her honesty toward me, and very cer- $ true lesson. The marriage was fixed for Christ- 
tain that it had re eae my nd i ht : mas, and was to take pri in New York— 
as much as her own. I believe, after all, my $ ‘Richard and all his friends insisted on it,” 
answer piqued her—the vain little puss! She’she said. She begged Martha to come to her 
looked as if she would like to have the exqui-;at once. She, who had always been her more 
site pleasure of jilting me over again.” $ than mother, must not refuse to be with her in 

“How could you answer her as you did?” these last days of her girlhood, to aid her in 

“How? Because it was the simple truth. } her preparations. Enclosed was a note from Mrs. 
Before I went to New York I had begun to fear ; Waterhouse, Laura’s mother, urgently seconding 
that her hold on me was only on my fancy, not ; Mary’s request. 
my heart. But, even had I loved her ten times : She had taken the letter from the post-office, 
more than I ever did, how could I be anything ; on her way from school, and, while she still held 
but thankful for my release from one who had 3 it in her hand, Arthur Challoner came in, and 
so easily been wiled from her allegiance! Bet- she repeated its contents to him. 
ter, ten thousand times, a lonely, unshared life,} ‘Are you going?” he asked, as she con- 
than to be the possessor of a discontented 3 cluded. 
beauty, forever sighing for her lost freedom. ‘I want to—I must. 
I never envied the Sultan the fairest of his$ myself if I was separated from her these few 
slaves.” 3 last weeks, before I give her forever to another. 

“And are not miserable?” The girl’ Yes, I must go. The only difficulty is about 
“ees of bie, wschidiaiiins ail keen, rons finding a canutuies in the aehoo!.” . 
ing eyes, determined to read his heart through ; ‘‘Would you trust me to teach it for you?” 
and through. His answering look was free and : She looked at him in blank amazement. 
open, it masked no secret sorrow. ¢ You?” 

“F am not only not miserable, I am happier : “And why not? 
than I have been for weeks. Do not trouble ; and geography will be too much for me? Or 
yourself for me, kind, patient little heart! :do you fear that I cannot make them mind?” 
What I have lost, was never worth the win- She smiled. 
ning!” “Neither of those objections, exactly; but 

Martha looked at him, reproachfully. every one would think it so strange.” 

“You are unkind, now. There is no medium: ‘No one will have a right to complain, if I 


course for your nature. Why cannot you see 3 teach well, and govern wisely. You had better 


Mary as she is? Because you cease to do; try me.” 
homage to her as an angel, why must you; It was arranged so, after all. She could think 
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I should never forgive 


Do you think arithmetic 
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begin despising her as a plaything? I know : of no one else who could take her place on such 
my dear child well. She is not heartless, she $ short notice. 
is only young. 


She was determinedto gratify 
She did not know her own‘ Mary; and, if all the truth must be told, she 
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was not sorry to part ton poen Challoner ; the hidieeene: and t bloom of senate which you 
just then. 3 had lost for her sake—all, and more. She took 

Two days afterward found her in New York. j my fancy captive, and I really thought it was 

Never had Mary been so tender and so lovely. : ¢my heart. After she went away, I began ty 
A true love had subdued and enriched her whole find out my mistake; but bound to her as I was 


nature. In the midst of her blushing confi- } I dared not confront the truth. I was glad, 


dences, she threw her arms round Martha's ; yes, glad, when I found that she loved another; 

neck, and sobbed out her penitence for having $ for I had begun, before then, to feel the want 

But < of something in her nature that was not there— 
S 


wiled Arthur Challoner’s heart away. 
Martha would not allow her to blame herself. $ to confess to myself a doubt whether she could 
She was not unhappy, she said, and, indeed, in : make me happy. 

those clear gray eyes was a light which did not} ‘‘My very first thought, when she asked me 


look like sorrow. 

In less than three weeks the wedding came 

off. Martha liked Richard Waterhouse. He 

- seemed perfectly suited to make Mary’s happi- 
ness. Age, tastes, feelings—all were harmo- 
nious. Never had bridegroom looked prouder, $ 
or bride more lovely. 

Martha refused their earnest invitation to $ 
accompany them to Washington. She staid a$ 
little while after they left, at Laura’s solicita- 
tion, and saw a few of the lions of New York; 
but the night before New-Years found her at 
home. 

Again Arthur Challoner knocked at the door, 
and again she opened it. 

“I have come to render an account of my 3 
stewardship,” he said, sitting down before the 
glowing fire. 

They talked awhile of the school—then of the 
wedding, and the happy bride. 
an interval of silence. 


Then there was ; 
At last Challoner drew 
his chair a little nearer his old love’s, and said, 
with a sad cadence in his voice, 

“My true errand to-night was to say good- 
by, Martha. I go to New York to-morrow, to 
make my preparations to go back to South 
America. I have nothing to stay here for. 
Every hope that kept my heart warm and young 
is dead. It is small comfort to know that [3 


s to release her, was a wild, hopeful one of you. 
$I felt as if, come what might, your soul and 
> mine were one, and nothing could permanently 
S separate us. But that thought passed. Calmer 
S reason tells me that you could not forgive my 
‘ fickleness, any more than, even if I had loved 
$ her ever so well, I could have forgiven M: ary 
‘hers, had she turned back again from her new 
S love to me. Perhaps I have no right to say all 
\ this to you, but I am going so far away you 
$ will never see me again; and I could not go 
; without letting you know that the old love was 
3a reality, and no dream. Qh! 
Sused to have in those years of absence of a 
‘ home simple and sweet, made blessed by your 
It is my own fault, I know, that they 
3 have faded—that I must go back, never to 
< dream again. But you must know and believe 
the truth—I will have you do me full justice 

*when Iam gone. Before God I love you better 
? than my own life. I never loved any one else. 
’The other was a fancy—a madness—what you 
: will. This, only, is the solemn truth, which 
3 my soul will carry with it to the judgment.” 
3 He rose and walked to the window, looking 
g out upon the winter night white with snow. 
s And presently a woman’s step stole after 
; him—a woman’s voice broke the silence. 

‘* Must you go, Arthur?” 


what visions I 


3 love! 


have no one to blame bui myself. I loved you, He turned and looked in her eyes—those 
Martha, God knows how well and how faith- ¢ luminous, gray eyes, with the clear shining 
fully. All the long years of my absence my } light in them. What he read there I do not 
sole thought was for you. I toiled for you, : know. He opened his arms, and gathered her 
waited for you, hoped for you. But all the: 3 : in—she was a little thing—close to his breast. 
time I thought of you as I had seen you last— < «You have forgiven me, my Patient Heart!” 
young, only eighteen, beautiful, to me, beyond 3 
fullness of joy! 

‘I came, and found you worn, old for your ; ’ With her joy came back again her lost youth. 
brightness from your life. It shocked and dis- : 3 S stood at the altar by Arthur Challoner’s side. 
appointed me terribly. If I had seen no one $ She looked as fair to him as if those ten weary 
pointment, presently, and realized that my love } features. 
was as stfong as ever. But Mary was always; Soul to soul, heart to heart, life for life—she 


And so came, to that sorely tried soul, the 
all women. : 
years—all the light gone from your eyes, the 3 ‘She looked no worn, faded creature, when she 
else, I should have gotten over my first disap- S penra had never left mark or trace upon her 
wear you—such a contrast. I saw in her all ! was his own forever. 
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LIFE’S AF 


TERNOON. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT. 


He was looking out drearily on the autumn 
landscape that would have been so beautiful on $ 


asunny morning. 


But the chill wind shook the last bright leaves § 


from the maples and flung them in the swollen 
prook; the sky spread out gloomy and sullen, 
and all things combined to make it one of those 
days, when, if a man has a morbid twist in his 
mind, it is certain to make itself felt. 

Ralph Morgan sat by the window and con- 
sumed his idle hour in useless reveries, instead 
of taking advantage of that unusual relaxation 
to give both body and soul a little rest. 

He was fifty years old, a rich man, and one 
of the most prominent statesmen of the day. 

You would naturally have supposed that he 
was meditating upon some important matter 


connected with the public interests, or revolv- } 


ing some scheme of private ambition. Not a 
bit of it. 

He was just looking back over his past life, 
asking himself the value of all that he had} 
gained, and feeling his heart ache with empti- § 
ness, which was none the less bitter from having $ 
no settled cause. 

Such seasons of despondency to a man of that $ 


age are very different from the melancholy of 3 


youth. 
the young there.is always a future. 
years a man has none left where the heart is : 


No matter what the trouble may be, to 


concerned, unless the blossoms which should : 8 
by that time have ripened into fruit, were sown ; ; 


long before, and resisted every attack of earthly : 


change and tempest. 


Ralph Morgan’s heart was like a neglected 
garden, there had been no soul to cherish the 
flowers that sprang up in it—they had withered 
slowly, one by one, under the chill blasts of 
worldly influence. 

This deseription of the man would be laughed § 
at by those who knew him best, it is so unlike 
their ideas of his character; but I am correct, 
nevertheless. 

The natural earnestness and enthusiasm of his 
nature only showed itself now in his speeches 
and writings; his ordinary manner was quiet ¢ 
even to listlessness, and it required some very $ 
powerful incentive to rouse bim into anything ; 
like excitement. 


At fifty $ 


He was an upright, just man, although his 
enemies were numerous and bitter. But when, 
> after thirty years of political life, one’s foes can 

only hint at vague enormities, unable to put 
their finger on a single instance of wrong doing, 
a man must have led a tolerably conscientious 
course. He was a little hard in his dealings; 
economical from habit where he was himself 
concerned, but generous to his family, and 
secretly kind in many directions which the 
world never suspected. 

Thirty years before, he had been a poor law- 
yer in one of the Eastern states; completing 
‘his college course and pursuing his profes- 
sional studies under difficulties which would 
have daunted many a youth, but which made 
him only the more persevering and determined. 

By the time he was thirty, he had held several 
public offices of importance, and was on the 
high road to affluence and success. His mother, 
who had aided him so nobly in his struggles, 
’ was dead, and he stood quite alone in the world 
as far as ties of affection were concerned. 

; The only woman who had been able to wake 
S any deep feelings in Ralph Morgan’s heart it 
was out of his power to make his wife; she was 
already married when he first met her. 

; Do not expect any Parisian romance, or an 
: account of heroic struggles to conquer an affec- 
‘tion that each knew to be wrong—nothing of 
’ the sort—they were just good, firm friends, and 
-no more. I do not mean even to convey the 
: idea that Ralph suffered deeply; he only felt, 
as he learned to know Eleanor Thirstane, that 
he was attracted toward her as he never had 
been toward any other woman; other thoughts 
were not allowed to intrude themselves in his 


mind. 

2 Tt was more a vague feeling of disappoint- 
ment, dissatisfaction with his lot, and a restless 
| weseping for companionship such as he could 
: not find. There came a day when he was con- 
’ scious that his thoughts were dwelling with too 
: much interest upon her; he believed that it 
3 would be better for him to marry. 

$ About that time, chance threw in his way a 
$ woman whom his most valued friends were ex- 
° ceedingly anxious that he should make his wife. 
tT doubt if he deliberated much pon step. 
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She was amiable and kind. I suppose he liked 
her, and satisfied himself that, in such a union, 


he stood as fair a chance as in any of finding as $ 
much comfort and repose as the future had in : 


store for him. 
At all events, after a shor, courtship, they 
were married. 


are usually deemed important. 


So the twenty years had gone by, and now, $ 
with his efforts crowned with the wealth and } 


reputation which he had promised to himself, 
Ralph Morgan sat looking back on the past, 


contemplating the years still left, and asking 
himself what was it all worth that he had} 


gained. 

It seemed that with every year the loneliness 
of his life increased. Immersed in business, he 
had found no time to become acquainted with 
the characters of his children—his wife was 
one of those women who have just none at all— 
s0 that, in reality, he was going on toward old 
age as much alone, as if he had clung to the life 
of celibacy he at one time contemplated. 

There could be no farther change. He was 
almost an old man now. He must go on in the 
path he had marked out for himself, and in the 
sunshine of praise which hung over it, no eyes 
but his own would perceive how barren and 
dreary it was. 

It was strange, with the gray beginning to 
show in his hair, the lines deepening about his 
handsome face, that repinings over the happi- 
ness which had been denied him should have 
increased in strength. It was probably owing 
to the fact that he felt there could now be no 
danger in dwelling upon such thoughts. After 
twenty years of silence and sternly performed 
duty, surely his stifled heart might, without 
wrong to any one, turn back to that brief pas- 
sage in his life which began and ended half its 
sunshine. 

His dreary meditation was interrupted by the 
opening of the door. 

Florid and stout, Mrs. Morgan stood there, 
full of material cares, and bent upon a mission 
which had been for several days forming in her 
mind, and which the dreary morning developed 
to a point where expression became necessary. 

She closed ‘the door somewhat noisily. She 
considered herself a leader of fashion, and in- 
sisted upon bending her energies, which na- 
turally would have led her to home duties 
upon that important subject; but she had never 
learned to move quietly any more than she had 
to dress herself becomingly. 


“Tt is so cold,” she began, ‘Really, Mr. 
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They had several children, and ° 
the world prospered with them in all ways that : 


RARER AAR RII 


: Morgan, we must go back to town—I can} 
\ stand this any longer.” 

talph came out of his aimless revery at once, 
“It is very quiet and pleasant here,” he said, 
‘Quiet enough, in all conscience,” she re. 
‘turned, laughing with her usual good-nature; 
‘but I don’t call a house furnished for the 
summer pleasant in weather that would freeze 
: a Greenlander.” 

‘*But you can have as many fires 
‘Oh, dear! men never do understand any. 
$thing! I*assure you, the house is uncomfort- 
sable, and Dr. Graves told me I must be very 
careful about colds.” 

She was fond of small ailments, and usually 

‘had one on hand. The Lord meant her to be 
3 bustling and active; her luxurious life had 
‘ really injured her health, and her imagination— 
* seldom exercised on other subjects—diu the rest, 
; ‘“We will go whenever you please,” he an- 
’ swered, indifferently. 
} It was time his brief holiday was broken up; 
she had spent it too much in useless reveries 
Slike that of the morning. Once back in his 
busy life, he should have little leisure for medi- 
tation—the less the better. 

“The season is beginning unusually early,” 
pursued Mrs. Morgan, as usual, quite incapable 
of keeping her real reasons concealed. ‘Mrs. 
Ferguson gives a ball next week—the invitation 
has just arrived.” 

“Ah!” said Ralph, smiling, ‘“‘that accounts 
for the sudden discomfort of the house.” 

Dol 
ever think of myself? Cora is naturally anxious 
to get back among her young associates 4 


‘‘Now, my dear, you are very unjust! 


“‘Very natural; so let us go!” he said, anx- 
ious to escape the little dissertation which he 
knew by heart. 

‘*As for me,” pursued Mrs. Morgan, with her 
customary pertinacity, ‘“‘I am sure, if it was 
not a question of health, I would rather stay 
than not. No one loves the country more—the 
restraints of fashionable life are so distasteful 
to me, as they always are to people who are 
enthusiastic by temperament.” 

She folded her hands and looked as if she be- 
lieved she had delivered an original sentiment, 
und was as fond of moonlight and flowers as 
Miss Landon herself. 

She really considered herself enthusiastic, 
whereas she was only restless. She delighted in 
charity balls, and being patroness of all sorts 

of philanthropié ‘institutiong, and patronized 
3 the opera, where she actually believed she en- 
$ joyed herself; although she ‘was oftener men- 
’ tally comparing her head-dr¢ss and ornaments 
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with those of lier neighbors than listening to} to-day! I like Judge Green, he is a thoroughly 
sensible man—honest and upright. It is abomi- 
nable of the newspapers to abuse him as they 
do; but who won’t they attack? I am sure, 
: what ‘hey can find to carp at in your conduct 
puzzles me! Oh! there, I must remember to 
have a man come and attend to the cistern— 
$the cook reminded me of it yesterday—it will 

$ be overflowing the next rain.” 

‘‘Pray attend to it,” said Ralph; ‘‘domestic 
deluges are dreadful things.” 

‘So much as I have on my hands! Well, I 
must go and give my orders. Now, my dear, 
do think about your speech—you know how 
Why, there are a thousand things to do.” ; anxious I am—the interesis of. what was 

“Pray order them done then.” S that? If Thomas hasn’t thrown over my beau- 

“As if I should not have to watch every $ tiful geranium—oh, dear!” 
movement! I can tell you, my hands and mind} Away she flew, her ample skirts fluttering in 
will be full.” $ the wind, and Morgan settled down to his short 

She was quite rejoiced at the idea of all the $ lived season of quiet. 
trouble she must take, and assumed the martyr Before the week was out they were domiciled 
expression which would be worn when detailing § in the city. Morgan’s usual pressure of busi- 
her experiences to her friends. ess fell back upon his shoulders, and he bore 

“Are you going to speak at the mass meeting $ it with seeming patience, although no freshly 
next week?” she inquired, suddenly. roken horse ever revolted more at control than 

“T suppose so.” his spirit did under those galling bonds. 

“T hope you are prepared,” she said, very Mrs. Morgan fluttered and bustled about as 
much in the tone in which a master would have $ usual—had ao little illness after her round of 
counseled a favorite pupil. “Judge Green said $ gayety—called all her family about her—an- 
to me that the party depended so much on you. ¢ nounced her speedy departure for the land of 
I told him I could answer for my husband’s} the blest—gave last instructions, which were 
doing his duty.” received with the composure of minds accus- 

Ralph coughed a little, but answered gravely, } tomed to annual scenes of a similar nature, and 

“TI am much obliged for your good opinion.” § recovered when she learned that some grand 

“T know you,” she continued, “I understand § affair was to take place at the opera house. 
you! As I said to the judge, I can speak of Mr. Ralph Morgan had made one fatal mistake. 
Morgan’s character, because I am thoroughly : He had educated his children’s intellects at the 
acquainted with it.” S expense of their hearts. Probably there was 

Ralph bowed. When a woman tells her law- ; sufficient feeling and affection under their sel- 
ful spouse she understands him, and means it ; fishness; but they had not inherited the quick, 
in © complimentary sense, what can he do but : sensitive temperament of their father, and every 


the music. 

“When shall we go back?” she asked. 

Ralph’s eyes had wandered out of the win- : 
dow again, and he had only heard her patter 
indistinctly, as one does the noise of 2 brook to 
which he is accustomed. 

“Don’t you hear, Mr. Morgan? 
we go back ?” 

“Qh! whenever you like; to-morrow, if you 
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When shall 


please.” 

“Oh, these men!” That was ore of her 
favorite expressions. ‘‘They really believe 
people can leave a house as birds do a nest. 
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bow? 

“I think we must discharge Matthews and 
get a new coachman,” she went on, precisely 
in the same voice. 

“Has he done anything against the party?” 
Ralph inquired. 

The little sarcasm was beyond her; besides, 


she was so accustomed to the confusion among 
her own ideas to suppose it could surprise any- 
She would turn from a religious 
discussion to remind one of the children of some 
trivial matter, or intrude speculations concern- 
ing her neighbor’s bousekeepet in the midst of 


body else. 


the most exciting conversation. 


“Of course not,” returned she. ‘What could § foolishly to complain to her husband; 


: day there increased a feeling of disappointment 
in regard to them. 

Now that he was looking so hopelessly about 
Shim, counting every chance of happiness left, 
: he turned toward his children; but he could not 
3 find his rest and comfort there. With whom the 
3 fault principally lay, we will not pause here to 
§ consider; the fact was there—the pain was 
S there. If Ralph had self-reprofehes added to 
$ them, it was bitter indeed to endure. 

Cora Morgan had a firm determination to 
have her own way. With her mother she had 
succeeded, because of the weakness of the 
$ woman’s will, and she loved her children too 

i and 
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he do? Really, my dear, you are a little dull} Ralph and his daughter had too seldom come 
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in contact tip him to aiedeet that pecu- § “ay am afraid it is.’ 
liarity in her disposition. She stopped, and Ralph said, 


Morgan went on to Washington for the short: ‘What is it? You are afraid; pray, finish 


N 
s 


term, and his family remained at home. $ your sentence.” 

When the session was ended and he returned, : ‘‘Now, don’t be angry; you know I am no 
he found his wife quite well again, and worry- } well.” 
ing herself with manifold amusements accord- } ‘“*My dear child, I have shown no signs of 
ing to her old habit. anger! Do let-me hear what it is you fear! 

The evening after his arrival, there was a$ ‘Why, you see, Tom Harliffe has quite a re. 
little party at the house, and Ralph made him- $ putation in society; he will be rich when his 
self as agreeable as he could find it in his con- : uncle dies.” 
science to do. The time had gone by when thes; ‘He will never touch one penny of the old 
adulation of a frivolous woman could give him $judge’s money. He told me himself that he 
any pleasure; and the variety of sieges every‘ was completely disgusted with his indolence 
season laid to his heart would bave been amus- } and folly, and no wealth of his should go to 
ing to a clear-sighted observer, from the irri- 3 aid them.” 
tation of the unsuccessful assailants, and the; Mrs. Morgan looked quite aghast. She had 
entire unconsciousness of their object. s never perceived that the young man was a fool, 

He saw Cora several times, dancing and con- ; but she couid comprehend the full force of the 
versing a great deal with a young man who was present line of argument. 
particularly distasteful to him—a person of suf-} «What a disappointment!” she exclaimed. 
ficiently good family and expectations, but with § «One that he fully deserves.” 
no profession, and no mental capital with which “That may be; but 
to start one. A youth whose blonde whiskers Again she broke off, with her sentegce half- 
and foreign airs had gained him the unenviable } finished. 
reputation of being a handsome man, and whose} ‘You are very enigmatical,” said Ralph; 
vices were carried to the farthest extent that ‘we shall understand each other better if we 
his small stock of brains and health would per- ‘ occasionally finish a sentence.” 
mit. 3 «There, you are going to be vexed with me!” 

That his daughter could be seriously inte- ; Dr. Graves says I must not be agitated.” 
rested in so unfavorable a specimen of humanity “There is no reason for being, just now. 
never occurred to the proud man; but he was! We won't discuss the subject—young Harliffe 
displeased at the general style of the men \ really does not deserve so much thought—only 
about her, and chose that particular person ; speak to Cora about the matter.” 
to comment upon when he found himself alone} ‘But she will be so angry!” exclaimed Mrs. 
with his wife. ‘ Morgan. 

She was a little taken aback, as she always; Ralph opened his eyes. 
was when he spoke seriously to her, and said, ‘Angry with her mother for giving her ad- 
hurriedly, : vice in regard to her associates!” 

“You know Cora must have society of her } ‘*Well, Cora is a little headstrong,” faltered 
own age. I suppose he is no worse than the:she. ‘The truth is, I am afraid it is rather 
generality of young men.” ‘ late.” 

‘A very doubtful compliment, indeed!” re-} «What do you mean?” 
plied Ralph. ‘At all events, he is a person : ‘“‘Why, since Harliffe has come home from 
whom I should care to see little of. I wish you ‘ Europe, the women have all made themselves 
would speak to Cora. Dancing so much with ; silly over him, and he has paid particular atten- 
him looks not just the thing.” ‘ tion to Cora.” 

Mrs. Morgan turned the bracelets on her } “Do you intend to say that she likes him?” 
arms, and said, in a rather embarrassed way, ‘he asked, with ominous calmness. 

“Perhaps you had better speak toCorayour-: ‘Yes, I am 4fraid she does,” stammered 
self.” Mrs. Morgan, in great haste, ready to weep 

‘There can be no necessity. I have never : : plenteously, if her husband’s wrath fell upon 
“interfered with her course in society. -*There ‘ her. 
is no need to make it a matter of importance; } Ralph was absolutely speechless with grief 
only let her understand how it prejudices men {and indignation—it was one of the keenest 
of sense against a girl to see a brainless fop } disappointments of his life. Cora was far be- , 
like that dangling about her.” i yond the average of young girls in her mental 
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apacities and acquirements. He had looked} 
»rward to a future so different for her. 

«Jt can’t be!’’ he exclaimed. ‘You must be 3 
Why did you not tell me before?” 


You could see; he was} 


” 


mistaken ! 

«J didn’t know. 
sich; Iam sure [ am not to blame 

Ralph silenced her broken self-exculpations 
with a gesture, and walked up and down the 
room. 

“Tell me all you know about it,” he said at 
last. 

So, with many sobs, Mrs. Morgan did tell. 
There had been no confidence between ker and 
her daughter, but she could tell of almost daily : 
visits, gifts of flowers, a thousand little atten- $ 
tions, Which might mean nothing, or so much! 

“Send Cora to me in the morning,” he said, 
and went away. 

She stopped him, with another flood of self- 
defence. 

“I am not blaming you,” he said. ‘If this 
be true, her intellect has been given her to § 
litle purpose. She is old enough to know } 
better.” 

Mrs. Morgan’s first impulse was to creep 
away to Cora’s room and tell her the whole 
story, but the thought of the storm that would 


z N 
ensue deterred her; so she waited for the morn- 


ing. 

Ralpl passed the night miserably enough. 
He saw very plainly the course his wife had 
taken in the affair, but it was useless to re- 
proach her. His only hope was in an appeal 
to Cora’s judgment and good sense. He for- 


got that young people who fancy themselves in $ 


love for the first time usually pride themselves 
on laying aside those guides for a season. 

The next morning Cora entered the library. 

“Mamma said you wished to speak with me,”’ 
she said, abruptly. 

“Yes. Did she tell you what about?” 

“Very vaguely.” 

But Ralph saw, by the determination in 
her face, that she comprehended the business : 
already. 

“Sit down, my dear,” he said, kindly. “I 
will not detain you long.” 

She sat down, looking as obstinate as only a 
gitl of eighteen bent on having her own way 
can do. 

He talked to her kindly about her choice of 
acquaintance, and pointed out the folly of hav- 
ing such men as young Harliffe about her. The 
moment his name was mentioned, the determina- 
tion settled more resolutely over her face, and 
Ralph knew that his task was an almost hope- 

, bess one. 
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: Before the interview ended, he learned that 

’ Cora was engaged to the man—that they had 
only been awaiting his return to break the 
matter to him. 

It was not Morgan’s way to rave. He placed 
the case fairly before her; he argued the matter 
} dispassionately; but nothing that he said pro- 
\ duced the slightest effect. 

: Ralph saw that it was no deep, honest love 
’ which animated her—it was a girlish emotion 
* that would vanish like dew before the full glare 
Cora insisted upon consider- 
ing herself deeply injured, and quite worried 


S 
: of married life. 


: his patience out with her airs and resignation. 


3 ‘Marry him, then, in God’s name!” he said. 
«I shall not oppose you. 
> warnes ; 
ed you 
s 


Remember that I 
recollect 
You are a woman 


When trouble comes, 
$ that it was your own choice. 
} —sensible, when you see fit. You understand, 
Sas well as I do, the importance of this step. I 
; only ask you to take time. Study his character 
: well before it is too late.” 

, “T understand it thoroughly,” she answered. 
: ‘‘T don’t wish to marry a man so lofty in in- 
‘ tellect that I can never have an opinion of my 
: own.” 

’ ‘Have you not learned that there is no 
$ human being so unmanageable as a fool?” 

$ «TI cannot help your hurting my feelings, 


” 


‘ sir,” she replied, with a resigned look. 

$ They broke off the discussion abruptly. Ralph 
: was sick at heart, but he had no intention of re- 
: sorting to violent measures. He had given her 
§ good advice: she should take time to become 
S well acquainted with the man; if, after that, 
‘she chose to be his wife, her future was in her 
$ own hands. 

s He talked very seriously with ITarliffe, and 
S received as much flippancy as he had from 
: Cora, without its being tempered by her power 
S of argument. 

So the matter rested. They were engaged, 
Sand Ralph Morgan settled down under a new 
disappointment. 

Mrs. Morgan soon forgot her husband's scru- 
ples. She was one of those women who take 
special delight in an engagement, and she had 
faith to believe that the old judge would relent 
toward his nephew. She and Cora could soften 
his heart. 

Ralph had requested that the engagement 
might be kept secret for the present. Mrs. 
Morgan bridled her tongue as well as she was 
able, but she could not resist whispering the 
2 news to several scores of her most intimate 
$ friends. 

It was looked upon as a good match. People 
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anes esieiiaidieel Ralph upon the matter, 


and he looked at the simpering youth with a } 
shudder of abhorrence, as he contemplated the ‘ 
idea of greeting him as his daughter’s husband. : 

A few evenings after the engagement became : 
Ralph § 


known, they were a!l at a musical party. 
was sitting dreamily listening to the music, when 
he saw Mrs. Thirstane enter the room. They } 
had not met for several months; she had been $ 


traveling with her husband, who was now a: 


confirmed invalid. 
He looked at her as she paused to speak to 
his wife. 


difference between them—indeed, the difference 


between her and any other woman in the room. 


‘ 
She was not young; there were lines of care } 


and trouble on her face, but it had always de- 
pended for its beauty upon expression; and the 


calm gray eyes looked out so serenely, the still : 


beautiful mouth had such an expression of pa- 
tience and strength! 

They were conversing together later, and she $ 
said, 

‘“‘T hear your daughter is engaged. 
congratulate you?” . 

“Look at the man,” he said, bitterly, ‘‘and 
then ask such a question if you can.” 

She saw how sore a subject it was to him— 
she tried to speak some consoling words. 

“It is difficult to foresee; he is very young § 
yet. I have heard that the old judge himself 
was indolent and a spendthrift in his youthful 
days; Harliffe may turn as suddenly as he did.” 


‘There is no such hope; I could not say this $ 


to another.” 

«But your daughter may 

“‘Change, you mean? Not probable; she has 
all a young woman’s obstinacy.” 

“If you had known in time 

“Yes, yes! I dare say it has been partially $ 
my fault; but, for the life of me, I can’t see 
“what I could have done!” 

Eleanor looked at the bedizened, fluttering 
mother ; it was plain to her where the fault lay, 
but, of course, she could say nothing. 

“We are going to Europe,” she said, after a 
pause. 

“‘To Europe?” 

Yes, as early in February as possible; the 
physicians advise the trip for Mr. Thirstane.”’ 

“Then I shall lose you altogether?” 

“I should prefer remaining here, I own; I 
feel the need of rest; but it was not meant for 
you and me, you know.” 


” 


” 


She smiled a little sadly. She could have } 
told of lonely years, patient forbearance to the } 


eaprices of an exacting husband; but she was 


He could not forbear noticing the} 


Am I to: 
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¢ not a woman to humiliate herself —_ meres reve. 
lations—she had no confidences, even for th, 

friend of half a life. 

“Rest!” he repeated. 

the word means.” 

: ‘You look tired and dispirited; you are not 

3 well.” 

“Perfectly! But so hopeless! I am growing 

‘old without a hope to cheer =, with hardly g 

pleasant memory to dwell upon.’ 

: She talked gently to him; she left him as she 

; always did—feeling more cheerful. 


**T don’t know wha 


S 


It was their 
parting—she was going South* with her hus. 

band—they would not meet again until her re. 
: turn from Europe. 

He bade her farewell; but it was sadder work 
}than ever before. Never had he felt so much 
‘need of her presence—never so fully realized 
how completely she made up the one pleasant 
; gleam in his life. 
> Spring came. Tom Harliffe had made hin- 

self notorious in a somewhat disgraceful affair, 
S particularly repulsive to a man like Morgan. 
’ He absolutely forbade his daughter’s marriage, 
sand, in a few weeks, discovered that the pair 
were on the eve of an elopement, and that his 
: wife was privy to the fact. 
; He went to Cora, and told her that he kney 
s the truth. 
’ «You see I am determined,” she answered. 
: “So am I,” he replied; ‘I shall oppose you 
: no longer. Spare me any further disgrace; be 
$ married from my house.” 
So the preparations went briskly on, and 
: Mrs. Morgan was in a state of high delight 
‘and excitement. 

The wedding day came and passed, and when 
2 the bride went out from her father’s dwelling, 
she felt that she was much more lost to him than 
if he had closed a coffin-lid above her. 

Mrs. Morgan chose to do honor to the occa- 
sion by appearing in a dress that would have 
been youthful fora girl of twenty—so little of 
it, in fact, where the arms and waist were con- 
cerned, that one wondered she took the trouble 
to wear any at all. 

Fleshy women with grown-up daughters and 
: livers overgrown from an inactive life do not 
Scommit such follies with impunity, as the 
S heroine of the peach blossom silk very soon 
} learned. 

She was taken ill. Ralph had gone to Wash- 
ington, and he was not at first sent for, as no 
one supposed her illness more serious than 
numberless attacks of the same sort had been. 

She grew worse rapidly. He was summoned 
} home, and only reached there in time to see her 
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die. Some dim perceptions of truth did force} ‘I never could understand why you are 

themselves on her half-developed soul, as it } always so full of hope—you have had trou- 

struggled from its clay. $ bles—your life has not been so much pleasanter 
She talked of her children—desired that they : than mine, but you never seem melancholy or 

might be brought up on a different plan from $ despondent.”” 

that which she had adopted where the elder’ There was many a truth Ralph Morgan had 

ones were concerned—expressed solicitude and 3 yet to learn, wise as he was; but she did not 

fear for Cora—and departed. She meant to be } force them upon him then. 

a good woman; but when she landed in eternity, } They talked of old times—of their youthful 

days. 


it must have astonished her to discover what a 
‘Eleanor,” he said, suddenly, ‘‘may I tell 


weak, useless creature she had been, and what 
a drag on the man she had worried with her ; you something now?” 
follies for haf a life. “Yes; tell me.” 

She was dead, and Ralph Morgan settled down: ‘‘It is too late to do any good, but I should 


among his children, determined to relinquish ; like to say it. I loved you—it was because I 
sdid that I married—I could not trust myself 


POLARS PIO. 


wre 


wherewith to consume his time and energies. : near you.” 

Trouble enough he had certainly, with several; She grew very prle; but did not answer. 
ill-regulated children, and a son-in-law whoap-: ‘‘It is a strange thing; but as I grow old that 
peared determined to exhaust the forbearance ; feeling comes back stronger than ever; don’t 


of all connected with him. ; laugh at me! If you had known this years ago 
S 


Cora and he quarreled abominably; but she } you would have been pitiless; but I may say it 
did battle in his favor with all outsiders. She now. It sounds foolish, perhaps, to hear a 
worried her father with complaints, and made : man of my age talk in this way; but truly, you 
the old judge about as charitable, where she ‘ have been the one bright star in my life.” 
was concerned, as if she had been arattlesnake! $ He looked up at her—she had partially turned 

Before her child was born, she had quarreled : away—sitting there so cold and calm that he 
outrageously with them all—forbidden her sis- ; thought her offended. 
ters her house, and so worn out the patience of} ‘‘It is not possible you are angry?” he ex- 
her father that, though he had no intention of 3 claimed. 
casting her off, he did not now seek her. “No, Iam net angry.” 

Eleanor Thirstane’s husband was dead—: ‘‘I want to ask you one question. May I?” 
Ralph learned it from others. They had never; She bowed her head only. 
been in the habit of corresponding. “If you had not been married when I met 


He had no thoughts—no expectations. He : ya 
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” 


only yielded to his dull life, and watched old ; “No,” she interrupted; ‘‘you must not ask me 

age approach with a feeling of dreary welcome. : such questions—the past belongs to the dead.” 
Nearly two years since his wife’s death had : He sighed heavily. 

gone by. Morgan had taken his family totheir; «What are you going to do with your life 

country-seat. { 3 now?” he asked. 


He was alone one morning in the very room: ‘Whatever God pleases, Ralph. I am sure 

where we first found him, a drearier, more soli- ; there is still work for me to do here.” 
tary man than even then. ¢ ‘It is hard to be patient; I don’t see that it 
grows any easier as one gets older.” 


A servant entered with a card. : 
Mrs. Thirstane. “Only with God’s help,” she whispered. 


They had not met since that evening before; ‘That was a pleasant summer,” he said, sud- 
her departure for Europe. He went into the ; denly, “the one when I first met you. Don’t 
room where she was waiting, and found her, } be vexed at my speaking of it—I like to recall 
serene and patient, full of kindness and friend- ; it. You thought of me only asa friend. Well, 
ship as ever. ‘thank God, at no time did any other thought 


She had come upon a sad errand. Harliffe ; ever intrude in my mind.” 
was in serious difficulty, and at last Cora’s ob- ’ «We are friends still,” she said, in a low 


stinacy had yielded; the lesson she had received } voice. 
might have some lasting effect. “If I were a younger man—ah, this is all 
“You are not changed,” he said, at last. } folly! I know you would never have cared for 
A little older,” she replied, smiling; ‘but it ; me! But oh! Eleanor, if you knew how desolate 


Ee 


is pleasant to grow old. ‘‘Don’t you find itso?” } my life is—how much I need companionship! 
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He turned away abruptly—such passionate; Still he did not look at her—he was Walking 
words were on his lips that he dared mot trust { up and down the room in uncontrollable agity, 
himself to speak for fear of offending her. The; tidn. The restraints of years had been broke, 
possibility of her having cared for him had : ‘through at last. He was free to pour forth the 
never entered his mind; the idea of asking her § : story of his struggle and his disappointment, 
to share his cares, to burthen herself with his 


though he believed that she would listen only 
children, had not once appeared possible to him. : with the pity which made her heart tender to. 
She sat there perfectly quiet still. He could } ward every form of suffering. 
3 not see how her face changed, and the light in} “There!” he said, at last; ‘‘I will not trouble 
her eyes deepened as he spoke. $ you any longer—don’t think me foolish! 
“‘No,” he said, mournfally, ‘I must resign $I have put it all by now.” 
F myself to a joyless old age. Do not think me } He tried to smile—the agitation which dig. 
weak—I know that I may find comfort in my } ‘ turbed his face startled her out of her assumed 
i children—that my position perhaps is worth the $ : calmness. 


. years of toil spent in gaining it; but, after all, $ 
‘ 8 
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See, 







‘Ralph!” she almost whispered. 
He looked up. There was something in her 


Other men have companionship—a love more} face which made his heart stand still. 
necessary to the heart, fuller and more com- $ 


@ man’s heurt asks something more than either. 






3 *‘Eleanor!”’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You do not menn 
plete than that of one’s children, let them be § —you would not—oh! I am quite mad, I think! 
affectionate and kind as they may. Honors do You would not marry me, Eleanor? 
a very well for outside wear, but they don’t warm ’ She was weeping softly; but she was smiling 
a man’s heart, nor does he care to wrap himself § through her tears. 
in them inside his own home.” “lf you asked me,” 
She was silent still. should!” 


‘You don’t speak, Eleanor! Ah, youknow’ «Out of pity—out of fricndship—you feel 
that yon cannot ge me—you know that I 3 sorry for me! No, I will not doom you to this,” 
am telling the truth.’ $ She had risen from her chair—she was hold- 

She clasped and unclasped her hands a little $j ing out her hand. For the first time, a percep- 

3 








she said, ‘I believe I 





Crnrne 






nervously; but her voice was firm as she an- ; tion of the truth flashed upon his mind. 





swered, 3 “You love me, Eleanor?” he cried. ‘Do 
**T shall always be your friend. If you have: 3 you mean that?” 

em come to me—I will help yeu to share { s ‘I would not promise to be your wife other- 

them.’ : wise,” she faltered. 


“Yes, you have always been kind! But oh! $ 
Eleanor, you don’t know, you can’t understand 
all that my heart has so long craved! Don’t’ 
be angry—if I were a younger man, I should 
ask you to share my life with me. I should not $ 
expect you to love me as I have loved you— 3 


They were not young—both had battled and 
suffered; but I do not believe that two youthful 
hearts ever throbbed with more earnest devo- 
tion than theirs did then. 

They stood there in the afternoon sunlight, 
with new hopes and new joys blooming in sud- 
God help me—as I love you yet, for the winter {den beauty about them, and Ralph Morgan 
of my years has not chilled my heart! But § ’ knew that the wish of a lifetime was answered 
you would be gentle and forbearing—you would : at last, that the dreary incompleteness of his 
teath me patience and resignation! } existence had ripened into perfect form. 
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UNLOVED! 


JOSEPHINE 





BY POLLARD. 
I know he loves me not; and drearier far 
Than night unbeaconed by a single star, 
Or midnight darkness on.a stormy sea, 

Is this sad consciousness that comes to me. 


Ne’er should it tell how sorely it had bled, 

Nor say from whence the blow that strnck it dead. 
Unloved !—unloved !—how carelessly we spenk 

The words that blanch the crimson from the cheek; 
While the lips quiver, and the pulses start. 

They brand the letters on the throbbing heart. 

Oh! Fate. how cruel !—and oh! Fate, how kind! 

To raise the veil from eyes that were so blind. 
What heart would not life’s best allurements spurn, 
If faithful love ne’er met with a return? 


Find me a cave beneath some rocky steep, 

*Gainst which the fitful waves may roar and leap; 
Strongly entrenched—with Nature, wild and rude, 
The sole disturber of my solitude. 

There wonld I rest until my heart should grow 
Fauiliar with its heritage of woe; 


ener 
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MRS. SHEPHERD IMPROVING HER MIND. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSY L *s Baar.” 


CHAPTER I. § good scholar, and to learn how to express our- 

«]’m determined that I will improve my mind 3 selves just right in conversation, and in writing 
now. I’ve done other things long enough; ¢ too, we must spend our days and nights with 
worked muslin, crocheted, done worsted work, ; Addison. I’ve always meant, ever since, to get 
shell-work, and all sorts of work, long enough; Sit some time. I bought ‘Evangeline.’ I like 
now I’m going to improve my mind. I’m deter-; that, first rate, of course. I got all of Ruskin’s 
mined to; and when I make up my mind for a: works I could find; I went into Boston, you 
thing, I generally put it through, some way. I; know, Saturday, and back; hadn’t near so much 
am going to read as I’ve never read before. * time as I wanted. Got Macaulay’s History of 
I've subscribed for the ‘ Atlantic;’ used to take } ’ England; ‘Confessions of an Opium-Eater;’ 
‘Peterson,’ you know; have for a good many } tried to find more of De Quincy’s works; but 
years; but now I’m going to have the ‘ Atlantic;’ } couldn’t, there; and I hadn’t time go anywhere 
have got one number, the last one, and read it. ; else. Tried to find ‘French without a Master,’ 
You read it?” sand ‘Latin without a Master;’ couldn’t; but 

“A part of it.” : I’m going to Ticknor & Fields’, when I go in 

“Grand, ain’t it? Don’t that Gail Hamilton : egain. I shall find them there. And (now don’t 
write like a house afire? I like ’er, first rate. $ you laugh at me, for I’m going to do it!) I’m 
I like Miss Prescott, too; but some of the: going to study both these languages, as well as 
writers, or one of ’em, at least, I don’t know }I can without a teacher, before I get through. 
what to make of. That Bigelow, I mean, and ; But don’t say anything about it, for pity’s 
th. queer fellow he brings in. I laughed myself} sake! I shan’t speak of it to anybody but you, 
haif to death; but I was surprised to find just 3 Still I’ve done something; then I'll tell. Mr. 
such reading in the ‘Atlantic.’ What do you; Shepherd and the doctor would laugh my head 
think we had for breakfast, that first morning { square off, if I told them now what I’m doing. 
after I'd: fully made up my mind what I’d do? : As I said, I’m going to get more books shortly. 
That was last week, Wednesday. What do you ? I’m going to have a plain sort of book-case (like 
think I got for breakfast Thursday morning?” {the one Professor Andrews had in his room at 

“IT don’t know, I am sure.” ; Holliston), large enough to fill this whole space 

“Cold bread, and butter, and coffee; nothing : between the window and corner of the room, 
else; and that was such a breakfast as we hadn’t and fill it as full as it can be with books, before 
had in this house, for more than one ten-years. 31 stop, fairly. You see if I don’t. I ain't going 
I didn’t tell Mr. Shepherd I did this, so that I ‘ to get any new clothes for myself or Georgia, 
might have time to improve my mind. This Sth s spring; (Mr. Shepherd must do as he has 
wouldn’t have done. He would have told Dr. $a mind to about his and Jim’s, though I think 
Comstock; and I wouldn’t have him know it for ¢ I shall give him a little economical advice some- 
athousand dollars; he’s such a torment! I told $ where along;) but all the money I can rake and 
him I was going to economize in victuals and $ scrape, out of his purse and my own, I’m going 
everything. He's fond of economizing. And I ; to epend for books. And I’m going to get along 
suppose he thought ’twas time to do something $ in the easiest way I can with my work, and I’m 
at it; for I have spent an awful sight; for dress $ going to read. I’m determined to, and you see 
and on my house; and our living has been if I don’t do it. You come in again before a 
pretty good. But I’m done with this; I’ve set : great while and see howI prosper. I expect 
myself to work in earnest for something that’s £ you can write your name anywhere in the dust 
better, I hope. I’ve bought a lot of books; a{ on my tables; and you’ll see cobwebs, enough 
lot for me, that is. Come and see’em. I got ; of ’em, but I’m determined I won’t mind the 
Addison, for I remembered what Professor An- } 3 dust, if I can improve my mind. Must you go? 
drews said one day when I went to school to § S I’ve done all the talking, as I always do. Come 
him at Holliston. He said that, to be a real} again. Good-by.” 
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MRS. 
CHAPTER Ba. 

I went away to the White Hills, and to visit $ 

some friends in the lake country of New Hamp- $ 

Letters 


ar anscar 


shire, and was many weeks absent. 
often came from my young friends, meanwhile; 

and, among these, one from Kate Corning, in ‘ 
which she spoke of Mrs. Shepherd in the fol- $ 
lowing manner:—‘‘I do nothing but fan myself, 
and still am half-dead with heat. How Mrs. 
Shepherd lives is more than I can imagine; 
don’t believe she will live out kalf her days, at 
this rate, and ma says she don’t either. Up: 
before light, (these long days!) driving at her j 
housework, driving at her reading—oh, my! 

how many books she reads! and how much she § 


has to say about ’em! I think of what Abelard’s § 3 


sister said to him, when she would set Eloisa $ 
before him in the most charming colors, ‘I 
know she is not one of those affected females, 
who are continually oppressing you with fine ; 
speeches, criticising books, and deciding upon 
the merits of authors. 
the fury of her discourse, husband, friends, ser- 
vants, all fly before her.’ 

“She has a great deal of company, and the: 
wisest people she can get hold cf. 
she’s cultivating herself; but poor, hard-work- ° 
ing, mistaken woman! I wish she knew what 
Goethe, that true artist in life, as it seems to: 
me, says, ‘Woe to every sort of culture which 
destroys the most effectual means of all true 


culture, and directs us to the end, instead of : 


rendering us happy on the way.’ But you've 
seen it allin Wilhelm Meister. You would know 
it if you hadn’t seen it there. I shouldn’t. I 
learned the great idea there.” 


CHAPTER III. 


I wap hardly got off my dusty traveling 
clothes, I remember, on the evening of my ye- 
turn, before little Georgia Shepherd came run- 
ning in, out of breath, to bring me the following 
lines from her mother. The blanks are mine: 


“Dear Frrenp—Just in the right time; Mrs. 
is here! Would you have believed | could 
have got her? I had to try pretty hard for it; 
she’s so famous, you know! writes for the Home ‘ 
Journal, several of the Boston papers, and I 
don’t know what all; 
who give her invitations. 
know you will.- But, just looking at her, I3 
don’t believe you'd think she was anything so $ 
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When such a one is in * 


I expect ¢ 


and has lots of friends : 
You'll like her, I§ 


MIND. 
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N pI go eeendh, and then I pe t believe you can 
N S have the heart to refuse, even if you are pretty 
s tired. The Singletons are coming, and one or 
two ministers that have come to be at the cop. 
vention to-morrow, and next day. Dr. and Mrs, 
Comstock are coming, and the great Dr. —_ 
$ who is the one to preach the occasional sermon, 
* Wednesday, he stops with them. I’ve invite 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Dunbar; and I told Mr. Dunbar 


that if they wanted me to take two or three of 


N 
‘ 
s 
‘ 
s 
S 
2 
$ 


: their ministers, I would; and told him to bring, 
3 or send them over to spend the evening. Won't 
3 it be areal reception? But if you don’t come, 
vT shall be dreadfully disappointed; for I am 
< afraid I shall be so afraid of Dr. that | 
: shan’t show off very well, unless I can feel that 
: I have a plenty of good help. 

‘“*What a woman I am for continuing! 
Yours, for life, (if you come,) 


Ay 


per rore. 


° revoir. 


A. SHEPHERD.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

‘‘Giap to see you! But I felt dreadfully dis. 
appointed that you didn’t comé down the other 
evening. And you didn’t see Mrs. at all! 
: That was too bad! We had a pretty nice time 
: that evening; but I was tired, I tell you! Still 
* I know it does me good, improves me, to hare 
; such company; and I’m willing to work hard 
: one ten-years, if, at the end of that time, I can 
know something. But it’s pretty tough work, 
S you may believe, when a woman has all her 
work to do, as I have, to try to do anything for 
her mind, any way.” 

‘Suppose she does her work in such a bright, 

$ charming way as to improve herself—her mind, 
$ I mean—with every hour, and keep herself rest- 
$ ful and quiet all the time; how would that do? 
Not to turn every day to laborious preparation 
of some sort, but to make each day a season of 
‘joy; wouldn’t that do better? We would be 
sure of our joy then, any way.” 

“Oh! but I don’t know! I don’t expect much 
sjoy as I go along. If I can find a little, by- 
; and- by, when I have done all I want to, and 

; the children are grown up out of thle way 4 
‘ little, so that I can travel and do more as I have 
$ mind to; and when I get so that I know as much 
as some do, then, perhaps, I’ll take solid com- 
fort. I think I ought to. I think I shall have 
»worked hard enough for it. But }I’m dis- 
‘couraged, sometimes—I was this orning— 
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very great. I shouldn't, if I didn’t know. What; to see what a muss my house is gettjing into. 
I am writing for, is to tell you that you must § There are holes, as true as you live} in every 
come down here this evening unless you are: 3 3 pair of stockings in this house; slits fn aprons, 
dead with fatigue. Think of me! of how much 3 dresses, petticoats, sheets, pillow-cages. And 
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EVENING MUSINGS. 
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that isn’t all, either. “Such dust, and such ; tion; but you don’t know what long graces wa 
clutter as there is in my back rooms, and: says over at meal-times. I got rather tired of 
under my beds! And I’ve had to neglect ’em myself, specially in the morning, when we 
Georgia and Jim. Georgia don’t mind it so 


Shad nice, light corn-cakes, or griddle-cakes, 
much; but it spoils Jim not attending to his : cooling; ’twasn’t so strange Jim did—a boy, 
wants, that he has so many of. There he ; hungry’s a pig, as most boys of his age are 
comes now. You'll have a chance to hear some- ’ when meal time comes. Well, the last morning 
: Mr. Rogers was here, (I suppose the young one 
Jimmy came in, his hat on, no collar, and} heard me say something, the day before, about 
with a look of irritation on his features. : the minister’s being so long asking blessing, ) 
“Now, mother,” began he, tossing the folds; as soon as Mr. Rogers began, that morning, 
of her dress, ‘‘now, Miss mother, I’ve got to; : Jim began to amplify. His knees were knock- 
have @ collar, any way. If there ain’t any, I : ing together under the table, his knife and fork 
must have one; for all the school’s going to. were both in his hands, standing up, so, each 
ride this afternoon to Dodwell’s Mills; going to . side of his plate; he looked at the griddle- 
start as soon as it’s four; and you see it’s ‘ cakes—he looked at the innocent minister— 
almost four now. Quick, mother, quick!” ‘ looked at his father, who was as innocent as 
“I don’t know as you've got a collar in the , the minister—and then, unfortunately enough, 
world that’s fit to put on; don’t believe you { looked at me, who was not quite so innocent 
have, except the two in the wash.” ; just then; and Jim, I suppose, saw it, for, 
“Every other boy’s got one, except some ; ; knocking his knees with his might, and work- 
Irish boys and me.” ; ing, some way, at his knife and fork, he be- 
Disengaging her skirts from his hands and : ‘gan to say, ‘Amen! amen! I say amen! I 
feet, she told ‘him she would go and look. He want my griddle-cakes!’ or, ‘g’iddle-cates,’ he 
followed her to the sitting-room, out of which} ealls ’em. Oh! I was so ashamed! I never 
her own room opened; and there I heard one’ was so ashamed in my life! never! But I 
drawer after another opened, heard her tell‘ laughed, and laughed, and laughed. We all 
Jimmy he hadn’t a collar fit to put on. She‘ did, Jim and all. I thought he would go 
tried one or two worn-out things, but lost her through the side of the house, until I got com- 
patience—he hurried her so, nestled so; and; mand of my voice to send him away from the 
then he lost his patience, the last remnants, : table. Or, I was going to send him away; but 
and went off, cross and ashamed, to his ride. : Mr. Rogers begged pardon for him, and helped 
“You see how ’tis,” said she, coming back $ him to griddle-cakes. He had been as much 
to me with knit brows. ‘ But,” brightening { amused as any of us; a little worked up, too, 
somewhat, ‘‘I’m going to persevere. Jim would : I guess, at first. He colored when he opened 
be queer, if I spent all my time tutoring him. ; his eyes; but he soon got over that, and could 
I expect he’s a good deal as I was when I was; ‘ not help laughing, if he had just been praying. 
his age. They say he is, and I don’t doubt it. ? I’ve got a lot of new books since you've been 
You know I had Mr. Rogers, the minister from : gone. Come in and see ’em.” 


s 


Hancock, to stay with me through the conven- § 


thing about some want, I haven’t a doubt.” 
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EVENING MUSINGS. 
BY FRED ANTHON. 


I WANDERED forth at twilight, Till the outburst of my spirit, 
When the flowers were all in bloom, Fettered here so long by sin, 
And the freshness of their verdure Seemed like rushings of the wild-wind, 
Shed around a sweet perfume; When the storm is coming in, 
While the notes of beauteous songsters, 
From their verdant couches high, 
Welcomed in the bright Hesperus, 
To his throne-seat in the sky. 


Then a calmness—such as fills us 
When deep troubles on the soul, 

By some power, to us mysterious, 
Far away their burdens roll— 

Soon the myriad golden emblems Stole upon me, deeply musing, 
Sparkled from their homes above, Dreaming of that Heavenly shore, 

And my heart they quickly softened Where the angels, clothed with mercy, 
Toa kind of Heavenly love, : Welcome saints forevermore. 
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THE ILLINOIS STOCK OWNER. 


BY MES. M. F. AMES. 


In a luxuriously furnished apartment, situ-; ‘Do not, I beg mother, ask me to perjure 
ated in one of our Eastern cities, a mother and $ s myself! I promised to be Charles Leyton’s 
daughter were seated. The mother was a fine- ; wife. If he has been unfortunate, there is more 
looking woman of forty; the daughter, a daz- need than ever that I should keep troth with 
zlingly beautiful girl of eighteen. The latter} him. No! I will not add a woman’s desertion 
was intently perusing a letter. 3 to his other misfortunes.” 

Suddenly she looked up. ‘Well, my child! ‘Well, my darling, neither I, nor your father, 
What is it?” said the mother. $ will seek to coerce you in this matter. I have 

‘Edward has met with reverses,” was the $ done my duty in advising you. Charles Leyton 
reply, ‘‘that will force him to give up a resi- } is worthy of vane love, whatever tricks fortune 
dence here, after our marriage; ant my first } 3 may play him.’ 
home with him will be in Illinois.’ : The father said but little to deter her. But 

‘In Illinois! Is he going to turn farmer to ? 3 often she would detect an eager, anxious look 
recover his losses?” g from out his deep, thoughtful eyes, when he 

‘Hardly that, I think. His knowledge would } supposed himself unobserved. 
be as limited as mine in int vocation, I am The wedding-day was fixed by letter, as 
sure. No, it is stock-raising.” 5 : Charles could not conveniently return uatil 

“‘Stock-raising! That is but little better, I$ S just before his marriage. 
think.” : One morning, as the father was leaving, he 

‘*Well, I hardly know what he means. I will 3 turned to Emma, and, placing a roll of bills in 
read you what he writes about it,” and the trea- $ her hand, said, 
sured epistle was again drawn from its delicate: ‘There is something for your wedding outitt, 
enclosure. my child.” 

“The change in my fortune,” the letter said, Emma took the bundle, and, looking in the 
‘‘will make it necessary for me to decline the ’ dear, kind face wistfully, as she was wont to 
offer of a partnership in the firm in your city, $do when asking a favor, began to speak, and 
to which I before referred. And as I expect to $ then hesitated. ‘ 
deal in stock, it will be best for my business if$ ‘What is it, pet? Are you afraid there is 
I reside in Illinois, somewhere in Cook county, : not enough? If not sufficient, ask for more.” 
I think. And now, Emma, darling! dareI ask} ‘Oh! it is not that. But I was thinking 
you still to share my changed fortune? I do 3 $ «Well, of what were you thinking? You 
not ask it as a right, but only by my deep love § think too much, lately!” 
for you. Can you forego all those luxuries to? ‘“*Would you be displeased if I should get a 
which you have been accustomed, and endure ; plain muslin for my wedding-dress? It would 
the privations incident to Western life? If you ; ? cost me much less, and would be rel more suit- 
ask to be released from your engagement, I $ able to my altered circumstances.’ 
cannot blame you! But believe me, dearest, it ; “Yes, I should be very much displeased. 
will be the saddest word I have ever been called 3 You are my daughter yet, and shall be married 
to hear: and I——” as such. And then, if you must go and live in 

“There, that will do, my child! Spare your $a cabin on the prairie, with a cattle-driver, I 
blushes and my ears. And you will give him $ shall feel that I have done my duty as a father 
up?” by you.” 

**Mother!” $ This was more than the poor girl expected, 

It was a simple word of two syllables; but it § and the tears came like summer rain. 
told the parent more than hours of argument ; “Tut, tut! What a silly chit she is!” And 
could have done. Still the mother seemed un- ; the father’s hand was laid gently on her head, 
willing to give it up without an effort. 3 and lingered long and lovingly among the twin- 

*‘Consider well what you are doing, Emma,” Sing curls. ‘Charles will be wealthy yet. Men 
she said. _‘*You, who have been reared so ten- ; often acqnire large fortunes in the kind of busi- 
derly! aw a wish ungratified.” < ness he proposes to adopt. Besides, Emma, I 
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ain alien heen that will be cnentis wed- <feotly at ease, with na own henties aaah un- 
ding dresses, perhaps, some day; and my first- § fastening the outer garments of the tired 
born must not go to her bridal in shabby attire. § traveler. 

Trust all to your mother, my child, and be my; “Mother! What does this mean? Am I 
own light-hearted Emma again, or I shall be} dreaming? Is this your home?” 

sorry that I ever promised you to & poor man.” ; ‘“‘No, Emma, it is your home, and will be so 

The wedding-day came in due season. Emma: : long as you can call your husband’s house your 
had objected to the bridal tour. But her father § home.” 
and lover, after teasing her somewhat about $ “This, then, is from your kindness, my 
her miserly attributes, overruled her objections, ; father?” 
and three weeks at Saratoga, a trip to the gea- 3 ‘‘No, my dear, I am sorry to say it is not, 
side, and a steamboat excursion around the} I should be hardly able to aghecwnea a residence 
lakes to Chicago was at last decided upon. 3 like this, without selling my own.’ 

Charles Leyton was proud—and well might } “Mrs. Leyton,” san es of the gentlemen 
he be—of the treasure he had won, and took} who had met them at the landing, “it belongs 
no pains to conceal it from her in all those to me, to confess and explain all. About five 
pleasant days. <‘‘She had sacrificed so much $ months ago, Charles Leyton fell heir to quite a 
for him!” he said, constantly. S large property, in Chicago. My friend here, 

Their excursion on the lakes was delight-$and I, were with him when he was officially 
fal. The picture-like islands, umbrageous in notified of the fact. We all commented freely 
their summer splendor—the glimpses of varied : on the freaks of fortune, and I remarked that, 
scenery along the shore—and the delicious lake ; had he lost a fortune, instead of gaining one, 
breeze—all combined to make this part of their; some of us might stand a better chance to win 
journey seem a flight through fairy land. : the favor of a certain beautiful girl in our city 

They reached Chicago on a beautiful August $ that rumor was now giving entirely to him. 
morning, and, to the surprise of the young wife, : The remark nettled him, and he challenged me 
the first persons they met at the landing were : to the trial. Believe me, so confident was he 
two young men, intimate friends of her hus-} of your truth, that I began to waver, and even — 
band, and who had officiated as groomsmen at $ offered to withdraw my assertion. But he in- 
their wedding. : sisted; and your father coming in, just at that 

A private carriage was in waiting, and the; time, and learning the subject of discussion, 
four were soon threading their way through? his pride was aroused for his child, and the 
the crowded city. On, on, past splendid hotels, ’ whole thing was arranged then, and there. 
almost palace-like in size and architecture. At $ Your mother was in the secret. We have been 
length they reached a street lined with beauti- § $ defeated in the contest, and now willingly yield 
ful shade-trees. Soon after the carriage drew the palm to woman’s devotion.” 
up before an elegant mansion, evidently a pri- “And that statement about being a stock- 
vate residence. Emma was assisted from the $ owner? Did you, Charles, did you—did you 
carriage; and then, her husband, without heed- $ write me a—a——” 
ing her questioning looks, led her up the mar-$ -‘‘‘Falsehood?’ you would ask? No, I did 
ble steps, and, throwing open the door, gently } not—in words, at least. I wrote you of my 
pushed her from him, into the vestibule, and$ changed fortune, but I did not say in what 
in an instant she was clasped in her mother’ 8% $ manner it was changed. I am a stock-owner, 
arms, while her dear, kind father stood by and } and have hundreds of cattle on my farm. I 
coughed, and wiped his eyes, as if she had § have other business, however, and that is in 
brought a cloud of dust with her that was fill- § : this beautiful, prosperous city.” 
ing his throat and blinding him. The mother $ «And, father, my log-cabin? Where is it?” 
took no pains to conceal her emotion, but mur- : “This is it. And we are all your guests for 
mured soft, loving words, as only a mother ; a week, if you will entertain us so long. Your 
could over a returned daughter. 3 mother was suspicious of your unfledged wings, 

Her husband and his two friends had fol- 3 and, enlisting your husband in her service, be- 
lowed her, and, as she looked first at one, and; guiled me into a promise to meet you in your 


‘ then at the other, she was perfectly bewildered. ; new home,” 


But her mother, without giving her any time ; The young wife could hardly forego a woman’s 
for questions, led the way into a luxuriously 3 right to pout a little at the part shé had unwit- 
furnished parlor, and, while the gentlemen $ tingly acted in the little plot; but she had the 
seated themselves, and strove to appear per- 2 good sense to see that this was not the time, or 


- 
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212 THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 


place, to do it; ant, with asthe dignity, ais 3 friends left her with the gratifying inca 
took her place in the well-ordered household. ; that her “lines had been cast in pleasanj 
And when the pleasant week had passed, her : places.” 
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THE DEATH OF SUMMER. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD. 


No more, oh! wonder-working sun, thy kiss a A fitfal wail comes sadly on the breeze, 
Shall warm the roses into life; no more, The streams are moaning dirges all the day; 
Ob! Summer days, your rare and perfect bliss Where Summer hung her banners on the trees, 
Within my ardent soul you shall outpour. Their bare arms wave, and beckon us away. 


POLES S. 


? Oh! happy days! Oh, golden round of time, 


That lapsed so fleetly through the odorous hours, 
With song of bird and bee in perfect rhyme, 
And sweetly marking all its way with flowers! 


No more, with miracles of tufted bloom, 
Impearled with dew, and tinged a thousand dyes, 
The dawn comes regally from out the gloom, 
And, in an instant, reddens all the skies. 


We sorrow for thy brightness lost too soon, 

Oh! matchlesr crown of this most perfect year! 
For listless languors of the sultry noon, 

And dreamy watchings under skies most clear! 


Soft winds no longer sigh o'er seas of June 
Their ardent whispers of a Southern clime, 

And, underneath the splendors of the moon, 
The night no longer chants her song sublime. 


Dead! At the dawning of September’s sun, 
We strew her sepulchre with withered flowers, 
And sigh, to think our love could not have won 
Respite from death, through all the sunny hours. 


The air is fall of mourning; every gale 
That whirls the faded leaves about our head, 
Dies in the distance to a mournful wail, 
And, with white lips, we whisper, “ Summer’s dead!” 
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THE SOLDIER’S REQUEST. 


BY MRS. CLARA EASTLAND. 


Un! it is hard in death to lie, My little one will, by-and-by, 

Where rude camp-songs are heard; Repeat his father’s name, 

No friend to wipe the pallid brow, In tender accents call me home— 

Or catch the parting word; But calling will be vain; 

Then, comrades, by the friends you love, Then, comrades, by that prattling voice, 
Oh! take me home to die! Oh! take me home to die! 


They cannot grant my dying ery, 
I see the Heav’nly shore; 
Dear friends, farewell a little while, 
I only go before. 
The angels to the river come— 
Yet, were I home to die! 


My wife will watch. with tearful eye, 

And eager, mournful face, 

But cannot see the lonely mound 

That marks my resting-place; 

Then, comrades, by your own sad hearts, 
Oh! take me home to diet 
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FOND MUSINGS. 


BY LUTHER GRANGER BIGGS. 


Whose spirits, freed from earthly storms, 
Rest in the bosom of their God. 


I Love to muse on gone-by years, 
On things which early life displayed— 
To dwell on hopes, and joys, and fears 


to in fancy’s dream, 
Since sunk in time’s oblivious grave. Slee te-spary, te Senet area 


To worlds unknown to mortal strife, 
Where rays supernal in glory beam, 
Where death is swallowed up in life. 


T love to tread o’er sacred ground, 
Where rest the ashes of the just— 

To read, from every rising mound, 
The story of commingling dust. 


VOLOLLSSL AOL LILO DIOLS 


I love to see the righteous die, 
For well I know their sorrows cease; 
1 love to think of friends, whose forms On wings of faith they mount on high, 
Lie cold and silent ’neath the sod— To realms of love, of joy, of peace. 


*. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE i44. 


CHAPTER XIII. $ 
Tuy stood together for the last time, those 3 
two young people, who, for a season, had been 3 
all the world to each other. The massive fea- 3 
tures of the man were pale and worked with $ 
the fierce passion of his disappointment. Was : 
his will so dominant and irresistible every- 
where else to be thwarted by a white-faced, sad 
young creature like the girl standing wer 
him with «'asped hands and great beseeching $ 
eyes, that prayed him with such pathetic ear- $ 
nestness to torture her no longer with protesta- g 
tions or entreaties. Was he a man who com- $ 
bined the two great contending elements of the $ 
time in his own person—half-plebeian, half- 
noble—to be rejected—to feel the coarse, ambi- 
tious heart, that thrilled with such ponderous 
indignation in his bosom, thrown back upon 
itself without vigorous protest? Not he! Men: 
born to wield scepters and upturn kingdoms § 
are not of that weak mould. He stood face to $ 
face with Barbara, and the deep eyes bent upon $ 
her took fire and burned in the moonlight; his : 
heavy lip now curved in fierce anger, then $ 
quivered with grief, such as had disturbed it 
often in boyhood; his forehead lowered like a 
thunder-cloud; touches of real agony broke ; 
through his hoarse voice. N 
Cromwell was not all brutal; there were: 
gleams of pathos and touches of true tender- ; 
ness in his nature, else his greatness had never $ 
been so well assured. He was pleading with ; 
Barbara Westburn—storming at her, reviling 
her—but pleading with her between the gusts } 
of his passion as only the strong can plead. 
“Barbara! Barbara, my beloved, speak to 
me! Lift your eyes, but oh! not with that} 
mournful look in them. Have you no forgive- ; 
hess, no love for me left, that you stand so 
quietly, and look so white? Am I a dog to 
bay forth my heart at your feet, and not re- 
ceive one pat on the head? Barbara, Barbara, 
remember you have promised to be my wife!” $ 
Barbara shuddered, and, lifting both hands : 
to her face, covered it; but no sob rose—no 
tear fell. 3 
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3 that is enough. 


Cromwell saw the shudder, as we see long 
grass thrillin the moonlight His heart swelled, 
and hot tears sprang to his eyes. 

‘*Do you loathe me so?” he said, in a hoarse, 
low voice. ‘*Am I hated then, and only for the 
wild work of a single night?” 

“IT do not hate you, Oliver; I feel no loath- 

g, only a solemn resolve, a vague wonder that 
yon and I ever thought of iiving together!” an- 
swered Barbara, folding her black mantle more 
tightly around her. ‘As for love—that night 
you tore it up by the roots—my heart aches 
with the wound—but, like a flower plucked 
from the soil os bloomed in, the last fibre has 
withered away.’ 

‘‘And is this my answer? You cast me off, 
you trample me into the dust with your cold, 
dainty virtue! Without o fault yourself, you 
have no mercy on the faults of others!” 

“Yes, Oliver, I have mercy; but Barbara 
Westburn must never love the man she cannot 
respect!” 

“Respect! I hate the word. A man is no 
God, that the woman he wooes shouid hope to 


2 adore him, but a creature made up of strong 


passions and some virtues. What if I do some- 
times enjoy myself among the yeomen of my 
; kinsman’s estate, and quaff and empty a tankard 
: of strong beer with some heavy-limbed boor, is 
this a sin that your immaculate perfection can- 
not forgive? Am I the less a man, or unfit to 
lead other men, because I study them in their 


$ naturalness?” 


“‘T cannot argue these things, Oliver,” said 
Barbara, her soft voice sounding like music 
after the harsh emphasis of his. ‘‘I am buta 
woman, and feel many things that are beyond 
my powers of thought; but this much I will 
say: The man who calls Barbara Westburn 
wife must not sink himself down to the level 
of coarse men, that he may lead without exalt- 


> ing them.” 


“Exalt? Why, lass, it would take a century to 
exalt such men as you saw me with. Theirown 


3 rude instincts will teach them how to fight, and 


I can do the rest.” 
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“Men were not anny for , fighting, but to; oo ates as your wn father himself; I will 
build up homes, and make the land that was 3 promise anything, everything— only do not-look 
wild bring forth corn—thus, by industry and$ at me so with those sweet eyes! They reminj 
thrift, glorifying God. Then, why should you ; me of a tuft of violets that I tramped down, by 
descend to their level? In order to turn peace $ the old fount, while the dew was on them, this 
into war? It is unholy work, Oliver, and I wil! } morning.” 
have none of it.” : ’ «This morning?” 

“You are a weak-hearted, silly lass!” ex- “Yes. I did not mean you should know it; 
claimed Cromwell, throwing his arms impe- } § but I have been here every night. Sometimes 
tuously about her, despite her struggles, and$I have fallen asleep among the ruins, while 
kissing her pale lips over and over again, { watching your window, Barbara. This morn- 
thinking to overpower her by the force of his$ ing the dawn found me here, and since then [ 
passion. Shave been riding up and down in the forest, 

Cromwell was a shrewd and most powerful ; waiting for this hour to come; and now that it 
character, but he did not understand the pure ; is come, now that I can reach forth my arms 
nature with which he had to deal. Barbara ; ¢and clasp all that is dearest to me on earth— 
was delicate, but not weak. An assault of § S$ you cast me off forever!” 
tenderness like this only offended her. She § Barbara trembled, and held up her hands 
drew back, and, with a sudden thrill of loath- : with dumb, pathetic pleading. 
ing, swept a hand across her lips, brushing} ‘You hurl me down, remorselessly, to the 
away the glow of his kisses. $ very depths which have excited your horror, 

“Oh! Barbara, am I hateful to you as that?” } You do not care what becomes of me!” he ex- 
he cried, with a thrill of anguish in his voice. 3 claimed, with wild outbursts of passion. 

‘Let me go in. I am not well, and the night “You spoke truly just now. 1 think I am 
air chills me,” she answered, wildly; for every ; afraid, perhaps, always have been,” she said, 
nerve in her body trembled with pain. S gently. ‘Sometimes—even in our most serene 

Go in? Not till you have forgiven me, and } hours—when I would—as maidens will when 
returned the kisses which you have just wiped} the heart stirs lovingly in the bosom—have 
away with contempt.” , thought of the future, with you for a com- 

“Contempt? Oh! Oliver, I feel only disap- $ : panion, great confusion would disturb my mind. 
pointment—pain!” : Instead of a quiet home—I saw 

**Not one spark of love?” He interrupted her with an impetuous ges- 

‘*Not one spark of love,” she answered, with } ture. Like a man flashing an invisible sword 
pathetic mournfulness, as a mother might say: } from its scabbard he stood before her in the 
**My child is dead!” pure moonlight. 

“Barbara, is this true?” “Battalions in motion—troops charging 

“Yes, Oliver, it is true.” against. troops—iron guns drawn by smoking 

**But you will change——” horses—tents pitched in peaceful fields—be- 

“No, I think not—I am sure not.” ; hind it all clouds reddened with hidden fires, 

‘How can you tell that—so young, so inex- } dark objects looming through—beyond that— 
perienced, and this your first passion? I tell ; beyond that 
you it all comes out of your proud anger.” Cromwell broke off suddenly, with his face 

“Tam not angry; only—only——” to the moonlight. In his enthusiasm he had 

“Afraid?” : lifted the cap from his head, and stood un- 

Barbara burst into a passion of tears. covered, with the soft wind lifting his hair, 

“Yes, Oliver, I am afraid of you.” ’ which had been left uncropped and was now 

“And always were?” forming into curls. That great, massive head 

““No, no!” she sobbed. ‘Only since that ; rose up, strong and Jupiter-like, from the broad 
night!” shoulders—the deep eyes burned and flashed— 

“That night! Will you never forget it?” {all those heavy features stirred with inspirs- 

“Never! never! It haunts me like asin.” tion. He was grand for that moment. 

“TI tell you, lass, it is because you sre so; Yes,” murmured Barbara Westburn, “I am 
young, and know so little of what life is. } afraid of him.” 

Cooped up in the old rectory, how should “You, Barbara, you afraid of visions like 
you? Take a little time, Barbara; I will force} these? Why, woman, you were born to tread 
myself to wait; I will promise to give up all ; through them hand in hand with me!” 

these roistering fellows, and become steady‘ “No, no!” 
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le: The voice went out like the cry of a bird. 8 ay prone and eathenhonn, till great sobs came 

ook “I tell you, Barbara, what I say is sooth; } to his relief, and, prone upon the wet grass, he 

"Y remind else my heart would never have chosen you for $ cried like a little child. Alas for him, and woe 

down, by its mate!” he cried, grasping her little hands ; to England! That hour all the tenderness of 

hem, this in his and lifting them upward. ‘When [3 ? his nature went out in the last tears the strong 
prayed for a help-mate, God sent me hither. ‘man ever shed. 

It is His work which we have to accomplish.: It was full half an hour before Cromwell 
aang it What others build up, we are destined to tear: arose and went away from the scene of that 
— down. The work of centuries shall crumble ¢ ; ‘Broken Troth-Plight.” 
vag While like dust in our hands. The—the——” ; 
or a “Hold! Oh! cease this wild talk!” cried 
ce then | Barbara, white with terror. “It is wicked. $ CHAPTER XIV. 
© forest, The heart trembles in my bosom as I listen.” Barpara went into her father’s study, pale 
w that it “Barbara! Barbara! You here? I had for- 3 and sad, but with a sweet look of resignation 
my arms gotten!” he answered, with the air of a man? Son her face. Her white dress was stained with 
i who had just aroused himself from a dream. dew, and the purplish circles under her eyes 

“Kiss me, lass, and say that all is forgiven. : bore evidence of tears scarcely yet dry. 

r hands You and I must not quarrel. Cromwell loves ’ She sat down ona stool at her father’s feet, 
you, Barbara Westburn—loves you, once and : and laid her head upon his knee, as a weary 
| to the forever! If you leave him, he will be hurled, } child seeks rest and comfort at the same time. 
horror. without monitor, and without affection, into the } The rector was deep in the pages of a massive 
he ex. whirlwind of this future, which you and I both ; old book, but he lifted his mind from the sub- 
have seen in our dreams, With you by my side, 3 ject long enough to become conscious of her 
KI = let the storm come. The tempest which is guided ’ presence, and laid one hand softly on her head. 
e said, You “‘Father!” 





by an angel leads but to open sunshine. 


The rector did not reply till a full minute 








— shall be my angel, Barbara.” 3 
| when He leaned over her with a smile of ineffable : had elapsed; then he said, in an absent, dreamy 
—have tenderness, and strove with one arm to gather ; way, 
 - her close to his heart. The violence of his pas-} ‘Did you speak, child?” 
‘mind. sion had died out, and he acted like a man } “Yes, father. I have just seen Oliver Crom- 
whose soul had just come off a weary journey ; well in the ruins.” 
5 ges and longed for rest. 3 “That is well,” answered the kind man. 
sword “No, Oliver, this can never be! With every 3 «You will not look so pale after this.” 
n the wild word that drops from your lips we drift ; “No, I hope not. It was only the struggle, 
. farther and farther apart. These visions are {the suspense. But that is all over now!” she 
rging but the mists of a tumultuous soul. I cannot : answered, in a dreary voice. 
oking share in them. They would carry me far away ; The soft hand was again patted lovingly on 
0.4 from my home—my father—everything that I$ her head. 
fires, _ have been taught to hold sacred. Let us part, 3 “IT have always told you that there is no 
taba Oliver—and it must be forever!” ; happiness in dissension. We all have faults, 
Barbara reached out her hand. He took it $ Barbara, and it is not womanly to take offence 
face in his strong grasp, and held it till his fingers : with slight cause. Thus, you see, I am pleased 
had grew cold as if they clung around ice. Thus } with this reconciliation.” 
~ he stood during an entire minute, looking 3 «But, father, it is not areconciliation. Crom- 
tra: steadily in her eyes. Then he dropped her g well and I are parted forever!” 
casted hand. * he rector started, and took his left hand 
ead Barbara turned then and moved toward the : from the page it had held down, fully aroused 
oad house, softly, swiftly, as people walk away from ; from his study. 
d— Us in dreams. Cromwell watched her with} ‘Barbara! Barbara, you amaze me! A troth- 
said glances of fierce anguish. His strong mouth ; plight is too sacred a thing for light breaking. 
closed like a vice, his face grew ashen in the} This young man must not trifle with a child of 
ag moonlight. She glided through the orchard ; mine. The gentle blood in her veins must be 
into the shadow of the house, through the § ‘ respected. Lift up your face, denghiae, and 
“s door, which closed her in darkly. Then he $ tell me how this disseverance took place.” 
“ “You must not blame him, father. It was 





flung up both arms with a broken shout, which ; 
Was worse than a groan, and fell upon the } my own act. 
earth, with his face downward; and there he * troth-plight. 





I alone am guilty of this broken 
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She spoke calmly, and her voice, though sub- 
dued, was full of decision. 


“I am grieved that. you should tell me this, 3 


Barbara. Have you reflected that a betrothed 
maiden is almost a married woman?” 

“Yes, I ha 
everything e sleep has visited me since } 
this doubt ent my mind.” 

‘*And have you been earnest in prayer?’ 

“As the child that pleads with a parent for 
counsel. This step has not been lightly taken.” 

“But why was it taken, Barbara? For a 


proceeding like this there should be good : 


” 
cause. 


“I know it—from the depths of my heart IS 


have felt this from the first. Is it not cause? 
enough that he wished me to forsake you, my 
good, kind father?” 

“When a. child marries, she must forsake $ 
father and mother and cleave to the man she 
has chosen.” 

“I know; but that was not what I meant. 
Oliver is at heart a dissenter!” 

‘What is it you say?” 

“He is a dissenter from the true church, $ 
and——” 

**What worse?” cried the rector, in a voice 
of alarm. ‘What can be worse that you hesi- 
tate to speak it out?” 

**He meditates——” 

**Well, what does he meditate?” 

‘Opposition to the king—sooner or later re- 
volt against all royal authority.” 

**No, no, child, you cannot mean it. I know: 
his cousin Hampden is a restive man, who has 


made some foolish ado about paying ship; 


money; but what is Oliver Cromwell that he 
should become seditious?” 

‘‘He is a man of great foree, father. An 
enemy to fear!” 

“Those who act justly have no cause for 
fear,” was the prompt reply. ‘It grieves me 
to learn so much evil of this young man; per- 
haps a little patience might have won him to 
the true path again.” 

“For a time—only for a time, father. He is 
a man of iron will and indomitable passions, a ¢ 
poor helpless girl like me might have been | 
swept away with them, but, as for restraint, 
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; “True, true, love casteth out fear.” 


“Now, father, I am all yours; we will never 
think of this again.” 
$ ‘‘But can you help it, Barbara?” 
; Barbara began to tremble. In her heart she 


N 


thought of that—thought of § felt sure that thoughts of her rejected lover 


; would cling around her forever. He was nota 
N man to be forgotten. The gradual pallor that 
had crept over her face was visible in the lamp- 
§ light. The rector saw it, and soothed her in 
3 his gentle way. 

: ‘‘Be comforted, child. Let this hot-brained 
youth go on his way; meantime return to your 
§ chamber and rest, for this interview has left 
you trembling like a wounded bird!” 

N Barbara arose. 

3 ‘Father, henceforth I belong to you, your 
$ home shall be my home, and where you die 
’ there will I be buried.” 

$ She bent her head reverently, and the rector 
g blessed her before she departed. 

$ With the delicate reticence of genuine woman- 
3 hood Barbara had kept back the revolting truth. 
: She ¢ould endure to say that her lover medi- 
‘ tated treason; but that seene in the hostelry— 
¢no power on earth could have forced her to 
; describe that; she felt personally humiliated 
by it. 

After Barbara had gone, the rector sat a long 
time thoughtful and a little anxious; but the 
lamplight lay full upon his book, and, after a 
time, his eyes fell unconsciously on the open 
page; his head drooped lovingly over it; the 
3 trouble left his face, and, with a quiet sigh of 
; relief, he lost himself in the old tome. 

That night as Oliver Cromwell rode across 
the country toward his kinsman’s residence, he 
heard the ring of hoofs upon the road behind 
him, and, looking around, saw a horseman gai- 


the moving horse and man gave a weird loo. 
of double life to the traveler, which irritated 
< the unhappy man. He was in no mood for 
$company and put spurs to his horse, deter- 
$ mined to outride the intruder; but the metal 
$ behind him was not to be challenged after that 
fashion. The rapid beat of his charger’s hoofs 
on the road was answered by steps more rapid 
S still, and directly Cromwell knew by the shadow 





; loping along the highway. A long shadowgf 


there she would prove a reed in the torrent. $ S that loomed away to his right that the strange 

No, father, I am only safe here under your § ‘horseman had gained upon him. Angry and 

roof, under the shelter of your love; even now $ ‘ fierce, he drew his bridle and slackened his 

I feellike a poor drenched flower cast out of ; pace, thus inviting the stranger to come up. 

some storm. Qh! father, he is a wonderfal : Directly a horse, that looked ghastly white as 

man, I tremble to think of him!” $ 3 the moon shone upon it, came up, and its rider 
“Then you love him not?’’ 3 lifted his cap. 


«J fear him!” ; 





‘**Good evening,” he said, turning a handsome ~ 
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dark face upon Cromwell. 
night for traveling.” 

Cromwell answered by a low exclamation. 
He was annoyed, and took no pains to conceal 
it. 

The traveler did not seem to heed his ill- 
humor, but added in a still more cordial voice, 
“Grand as the moonlight is, one enjoys it best 
in company. For a long time, fair sir, I took 
you and your horse for the shadow of some 
wayside bush. Then I saw that the dark thing 
moved, and soon after that heard the sound of 
hoofs always welcome to a lonely man.” 

Still Cromwell was sullen and silent—not ex- 
actly that he feared or disliked the traveler, 
who was doubtless a gentleman; but because $ 


“This is a glorious ; 





roads. Can you point out the one I must take 


; to reach the house of one Hampden, a man of 


note, I am told, in these parts?” 

Cromwell turned in his saddle and cast 9 
dark, searching look on the man, as he men-’ 
tioned Hampden’s name. 

“The gentleman you speak of@hives some 
miles from here,” he said, at last; ‘‘but you 
will hardly find his household astir so late in 
the evening.” 

“Ts it so far then? But there should be a 
hostelry in the neighborhood that I can rest at 
till morning. Is there not a place of the kind 
somewhere hereabout in which secret gather- 
ings of the people are encouraged? It is pos- 
sible that I may find the man I seek there, for 


his heart ached with wrathful disappointment, } it is said that he is a leader in the seditious 
snd all mankind was hateful to him. The only ; movements going on among Hampden’s people, 
thing he had asked for was profound solitude, } and may often be found at night haranguing 
and here was some courtly popinjay following } the malcontents in some tap-room.” 

him up in the night, and with the easy confidence; Cromwell looked keenly at the stranger, as 
of a superior forcing unwelcome company upon} he uttered these words, with a seeming uncon- 
him. The face which he at last turned upon} sciousness of their import to himself. The face 


the stranger was black as midnight. 

“Some men love solitude, others companion- { 
ship,” he said, roughly. ‘I belong to the for-} 
mer class.” , 

The stranger was silent a moment, as if} 
astonished by this rebuff, then he said with a: 
light laugh, 

**Ah! yes, I understand; but it is a bad habit 
to fall into; companionship brings knowledge, 
and often safety. I never regret it.” 


he searched lay full to the moonlight, and he 
remarked, for the first time, how singularly 
beautiful the features were. 

‘Who is the person you seek?” he demanded, 
rather than inquired. 

‘One Oliver Cromwell, 4 kinsman of Hamp- 
den, and the son of a thrifty brewer, who 
lives somewhere to the eastward,” answered 
the stranger, promptly. 

Cromwell urged his horse close to the stran- 


‘But I do,” answered Cromwell, gruffly, and, r’s, as if he had given un ol) the rt an 
setting spurs to ~ horse, he dashed on, rudely Sriuing «~«y from him, and said very cordially, 
attempiing-to e stranger’s company ; ‘You know this. Cromwell then?” 
but he might as ‘well have attempted to outride “Not I,” answered the stranger. “We of 
his own shadow, the unwieldy shape of black- the duke’s household are not apt to league with 
ness that contrasted so coarsely with the lithe} malcontents of his stamp.” 
counterpart of the intruder, that flitted with} Cromwell gave no indication of the bound 
such impalpable gracefulness along the ground. } which his heart gave when he learned that 
Urge his steed as he would, the white horse } some member of Buckingham’s household was 
moved closely with him, neck and neck, and he } in search of him with evil intent, for of that he 
could see. by the moonlight that the strange | had no doubt; but he rode on for a moment im 
rider was smiling pleasantly as he enjoyed the; silence. The stranger was the first to speak. 
race. “If you belong in these parts, fair sir, and 
Cromwell was not a man to brook this. 





He} are a friend to the duke and the king, perhaps 
drew up his horse sharply; his firm jaw closed; ; you might find it for your interest to aid me in 


his eyes were bloodshot. 
“Sir,” he said, sternly, “I wish to ride on 
my way alone.” 


searching out this man.’ 
“Perhaps I might,” answered Cromwell, ‘if 
I knew what you want of him.” 


“Frankly said,” answered thestranger; “and: ‘Why, man, what should we want but to. 
I am not the man to force companionship on} send him up to London, where his bound’s ears 
gentleman or ehurl: so, if you will give me a} may be cropped, as he deserves.” 
little information, I will relieve you of my dis-; ‘‘Ha!” : 
tasteful company, I am a stranger in these’ ‘And then his carcass may be flung into 
parts, and the country here is crossed by many‘ some prison where better men are lying this, 
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moment. The duke makes sharp work with; known to me, if the man himself is not. But 
his enemies.” $you cannot expect to arrest him alone. Ac- 

«But how is it known that this man is the} cording to all accounts, he is a person of 
duke’s enemy?” powerful frame.” 

“Convince me that you are a right loyal; ‘No, no! I have but come now to recon- 
man, and I will perhaps tell you,” answered } noiter—to track the fox. When I visit the 
the stranger,, leaning confidentially toward $ neighborhood again, it will be with all neces- 
Cromwell as he spoke. sary force. Still it is the duke’s wish that the 

“But how can I do that? You and I are} arrest should be made as privately as possible. 
alone—I see no way for proof on either side; 3 It is not his policy to arouse the country.” 
for ought I know you may be a malcontent in “T understand. The duke is wise.” 
disguise seeking to entrap me.” 3 “Between you and me,” said the stranger, 

“Ay, I may be Cromwell himself, though my 3 lowering his voice, as if the trees under which 
vanity forbids the supposition, for they tell me $ they rode might repeat his words, ‘I fancy 
he is a rude, uncouth lout, with the face of an} the duke has a little personal feeling in this 
oak knot, and the manners of a hedge-hog. $ matter.” 

Whereas I—well, well—comparisons are odious, “Personal feeling? How?” 

as Will Shakspeare says, and those who have ‘*Well, I can hardly explain. It is onlya 
eyes will not be ready to mistake me for this $ few days since I came to the castle. The people 
Cromwell.” who traveled with the duke from London are 

Cromwell was bitterly wounded by this speech. 3 full of lively gossip about some pretty maid, 
A man may be rude of manner and ugly in per-$ the daughter of a parson, who took Bucking- 
gon, but that is no reason why his self-love } ham’s roving fancy, as she stood by the high- 
should not be keen and his vanity active. The road in some picturesque attitude. It seems 
iron man had been terribly humiliated once that } that this lady was betrothed to the man Crom- 
night, and while the wound ached here was 83 well, and the duke, having supplanted him, 
second blow. now wants to put him clearly out of the way. 











“Nay,” he said, with a harsh sneer, ‘no one; This may be idle rumor, but one thing is cer- 
who looks on that slender hand and dainty foot ; tain: I am sent hither to gather what know- 
will ever suspect you of leading men as this 3 ledge I can of the malcontent, and, after it is 
Cromwell is said to lead them.” attained, I shall return to the castle and take 

“Then you do not know him?” further orders, leaving you, my good fellow, to 

“*No, who can?” 3 keep watch of my man.’ 





he Je=+t=o warda ware muttered hoarsely, 3 Cromwell smiled grimly, but took care that 
«in an undertone. tine shadows lay on his face. 

‘But you live hereabout. You have heard } 3: “If any man is Cumpevent tO Wateh him, [ 
of him?” am the person,” he said. 

“Yes, I know the neighborhood “well, ol ‘I was sure of it the moment my eyes fell 
have heard of him. But how a name so in-$on your face. Have no fear about the recom- 
significant has reached the duke, I cannot : pense. The duke pays those that serve him 
guess,” $ with princely munificence.”’ 

A vague suspicion was running through} «I have no doubt of that. But tell me more 
Cromwell’s mind, which always led to this; § about this—this parson’s daughter. So she suc- 
point: From whom had Buckingham derived § $ ceeded in attracting the duke, you say?” 
his knowledge of those meetings in the hostelry?} ‘Succeeded? I should think she did! It 
Not from one of his followers, he was certain. was but yesterday she was at the castle, and 
Had Randal, had Barbara betrayed him? No, : closeted alone with him.” 
no! From the last thought all the truth in his} “Ha!” A pang of sudden anguish wrung 
own nature revolted. Still the suspicion stung § the exclamation from Cromwell’s lips, and even 
him. Sin the dim light you could have seen the ashen 

“If I were but certain of your loyalty!” ’ agony that came to his face. 
muttered the stranger. ‘ The stranger did not hear or care to notice 

“You may be sure of mine, as I am of yours. $ this cry from the iron heart, but went on. 
Protestations amount to nothiag.” “It is said that she is going up to London 

“True enough. But will you aid me in find- $ : S with my Lady Villiers, who is a most convenient 
ing this man?” $ mother.” 


“Yes, I will aid you. His haunts are all Cromwell's features were looked his deep 
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set eyes fairly burned in the moonlight, but ; lady will be silent, rest sure, and, as for him 

s But id 

KS hee he did not speak. Like his features, the voice : greater men disappear every day, and are never 

son of was locked with rage. * searched for. He is too insignificant to be 
Besides,” continued the stranger, ‘there is 3 brought before the Star chamber.” 

r a young man, son or nephew to the parson, who; They had been riding forward at a pretty 
econ- . ‘ ‘ epee é , 
sit the is to have a place in the household. I well-nigh ; good pace, while conversing in this fashion, 
neces: Jost the position I hold—though I was recom- {and at length came in sight of the hostelry 
hat the mended by the king himself—because, forsooth! i which has already been mention@d to the 

sible this country lad must be provided for. Sothe%reader. There was a light in the tap-room, . 


parson’s family have earned no good-will from but all the confusion that had reigned in the- 

me.” $ house when Randal first entered it was hushed , 
Cromwell’s fingers closed upon his bridle with ; and gone. 

a grasp of steel. He did not speak—he could 3 The travelers tied their horses to a post near 

not—but a fierce desire seized him to tear at : the door, and after a pause, in which Cromwell 

something with all his force. This accounted ; made way for the stranger, they entered the 

for Barbara’s stubborn refusal. For this vile tap room. 

duke she had broken her troth-plight. Did she} The stranger advanced first; but the land- 

hope to break his heart also—to crush out bis lord, who was standing at the bar, cast a quick 


2 


‘anger, 
which 
fancy 

in this 





aad strength in some dungeon? He drew his bridle é glance over him, though he was undoubtedly a 
Om are go tightly, that his horse uttered an angry snort : person to attract observation, and caught a 
maid, and backed upon his haunches. The bits had { rapid signal, which Cromwell made with his 
cking- been ground in his mouth till they were red with } hand. The stranger was looking into the land- 
high- blood. Slord’s face keenly, searching its expression; 
oleme “What is the matter with your horse?” asked $ : but the wily old man was on his guard, and 
Crom: the stranger. ‘‘He seems restive.” : gave no sign of recognition when Cromwell en- 
- him, “He is restive—wild—mad!” shouted Crom- $ ‘tered, but came forward, rubbing his plump 
y way. well. ‘But I will tame him! Never fear that } hands together, a promise of good cheer in 
is Cer- I shall not tame him!” > every movement. 
now With this cry he dashed his rowels into the} “Perhaps you lack supper, or a good bed, 
r itis goaded animal, which gave a plunge, wheeled, ; fair sirs?” he began. ‘‘We have a fresh capon 
1 take and shot away, thundering over the ground in} in the larder, and my people have wonderful 
yw, to acircle like some frantic wild beast. art in onion sauce. Then there is venison, and 
The stranger watched this singular move-}a rash of bacon with eggs.” 
» that ment with a quiet smile; indeed, he laughed a “‘Give us the capon, but without the sauce; 
little, and muttered to himself, and a stoup of good wine; we yill dispense 
im, I “A brave spirit that—a wonderful spirit! $ with the rest,’’ answered the stranger. Then, 

All iron and flame! I should not like to quarrel } addressing Cromwell, he said, ‘‘You will sup 
s fell with him.” at my cost, if is please you, though it is but 
com: Cromwell came up again, cmaleig swept his } poor return for such good pilotage.” 

» him wild circuit, tearing up the turf as he went.; Cromwell muttered gruff thanks—the cavalier 

It was not the horse he had conquered, but $ elegance of the stranger offended him. 
more himself. - «And your horses?” said the landlord, look- 
y suc- “Now that I have tamed this brute,” he said, ’ ing at Cromwell. 

“we will ride on and discuss this matter of the “Give them a truss of hay, and a measure 
ch arrest more in detail. Where do you hope to ; full of corn,” he answered promptly. ‘Loosen 
, and find Cromwell?” } the saddle-girths, and take the bits from their 

“He is said to be housed, just now, with his { mouths. My poor beast has met with rough 
rung kinsman, John Hampden.” * 3 handling. Wash out his mouth with cold water ; 
even | “Yes, I have been told he is there.” it was dropping blood when I came in.” 
shen » “But, if possible, we wish to avoid the clamor; ‘‘Then you go farther to-night?” queried the 

that might follow a violent entrance to Hamp- landlord. 
otice ' den’s house, so prefer to wait till he may be} Cromwell looked at his companion. 
found either at the hostelry I mentioned, or in } “We will decide that over the capon and 
inden an old ruin which lies near the parson’s resi- wine,’’ said the stranger, carelessly. ‘‘Are any 
other guests in the house, mine host? If so, let 


lient } dence, where he may awn to meet the fair 3 


of his love. Once in those ruins, the arrest * them sup with us—always understanding that 
be kept seeret as the grave. The young they are presentable at a gentleman’s table.” 
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“The puppy!” muttered Cromwell. ¢ After all was ready, the landlord stood for 4 
“The popinjay!? grumbled the landlord, 3 moment ensbrined in the red firelight, while he 
smiling blandly, as he moved toward the 3 took a generous survey of the table. 
kitchen. “Now,” he said, gliding toward the door, 
The stranger moved about the tap-room a {and rubbing his plump palms approvingly to. 
little uneasily, as he felt the keen, deep-set? gether. “Now, fair sirs, the capons are wait- 
eyes of Cromwell scrutinizing his appearance. ; ing.” ; 
It was, ifideed, of a kind that seemed out of; The stranger started up and came eagerly 
place with the night ride he had taken with ; forward, the scent of the viands had prepared 
apparently so little fatigue. The figure was: him for a better repast than the house had at 
slight, and not above the middle height, and ; first seemed to promise. He motioned Crom- 
the face was perfect. No sculptor ever imagined well to sit down, and began to carve the nearest 
features more harmonious—at least those which $ capon. 
were visible; for a soft beard, flowing like silk,} Cromwell took a chair, planted bis elbows on 
concealed the mouth, save when, in speaking, ; the table, and sat watching the young man as 
gleams of white even teeth broke through its} he carved. His face was pale from the storm 
jetty blackness. He was dressed with some ; of passion that had swept over it; his eyes 
attempts at disguise, but the coarseness of his} were heavy with a dull, moody distrustfulness, 
garments amounted to nothing—for they sat § The stranger did not heed him, but thrust 
upon him with a princely grace that could not ; his knife with gusto into the plump bosom of 
be mistaken. ‘the capon, letting out a fragrant steam, and 
After a little the young man—for he appeared $ ; giving keener zest to his own appetite each 
young, though there was something about him ; moment. 


N 





that seemed too self-possessed for his years—$ ‘What, you will not eat?” he cried, in 
got weary of pacing the tap-room; so he flung S amazement, as Cromwell waved the smoking 
himself at full length on a settee, and half- 3 trencher away with a frown of disgust. “That 
clesed his eyes. But Cromwell observed that: is foolish now—one does not always find a 


the long black lashes parted cautiously, and 3 supper like this on the highway; and it is a 


the vigilant bright eyes underneath were fixed : sin against Providence and mine host to reject 
upon him. He would gladly have made some; it.” 
pretence to enter the kitchen, that he might 3 “T am athirst, but not hungry,” answered 
exchange a single word with the landlord, but} Cromwell, brusquely. ‘Give me the tankard 
the half-shut eyes followed him everywhere, } at your elbow.” 
and he gave up the thought. : The stranger paused in his work, and gave 
At. last the kitchen door was flung open, and $ the sullen man a glance of comical surprise. 
® red glow from the fire came in with the land- } He was evidently unused to such uncouth rude- 
lord, who bore a pewter dish in his hands, on $ ness. 
which were nestled, side by side, two plump } “Why, man, you are out of temper,”’ he said, 
capons with their crisp wings tucked back and: laughing till thé white teeth gleamed through 
their tawny bosoms swelled to bursting, for; his beard. ‘*What has disturbed your philo- 
the dressing oozed out, filling the room with} sophy in this way? Mine host has left the 
@ savory odor of sage and sausages. With a onions out of his stuffing, or I might account 
pompous, measured step, the landlord paced } for it.” 
through the tap-room, smiling unctuously over? Cromwell did not answer, but lifted the tank- 
the dish. Behind him came a maid bearing a{ ard of wine between both hands and drank 
silver tankard and two wine cups, which she; greedily, while the stranger held up his knife 
held patiently, while mine host opened the sash ; jand fork in astonishment at the enormous 
door which led to the inner table, and placed : ; draught. 
his dish upon an oaken table which always stood § $ «Hold! hold!” he eried, laughing, “‘or we 
ready for such savory burdens. ; shall have that great brain of yours muddled; 
Another maid brought in the brown loaf on ; and then who will watch for my fox?” 
a wooden trencher, with the huge knife ‘which ’ «Tush!” ejaculated Cromwell, as he sat down 
was to carve it. This the landlord received as } $ the tankard with a clank. ‘Iam Oliver Crom- 
some celebrated leader takes his baton, and, $ < well, and you are my prisoner!” 
giving it a premonitory flourish, cut the loaf : “Yes,” echoed the landlord, quietly pos- 
in twain with a single sweep of the knife, and: $sessing himself of the carving-knife, ‘our 
then proceeded to heap the trencher with slices. } prisoner!” 
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The young man started to his feet, made a; mind him; our roads part here. Hark! how 


spring at mine host, wrenched the knife out of 
his grasp, and, with the leap of a deer, bounded 
through the open door, dashed it to, shot a bolt 
on the outside, and walked quietly through the 
tap-room. 

“Bring out my horse,” he said to the groom. 
“Be prompt, for I have far to ride.” 

“And your friend?” inquired the man. 

“Oh! he is having a carouse with mine host! 


Don’t you hear how jovial they are? Never $ it came a light laugh. 








they pound the table.” 7 

“Noll is at his old tricks,”’ muttered the man, 
and directly the white horse was brought forth. 

The stranger mounted him, rode deliberately 
round the house to a little window which opened 
from the supper-room, and flung a piece of gold 
through the open sash. 

As it flashed on the table, the sound of re- 
treating hoofs smote Cromwell’s ear, and with 
(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
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THE VALLEY OF DEATH. 


BY EDWARD A. DARBY. 


Down into the Sorrowful Valley, 

The Sorrowful Valley of Death, 
Where the shadowy cypress is sighing 
To the Lethean waters beneath— 

Down into that Valley my spirit 
Went groping its wearisome way, 
And saw the grim blackness of Night 
In horror unspeakable lay 
All over that desolate Valley, 
Forever o’erpalled by a curtain that never 
Admits the sweet presence of Day. 


Great God! What a desolate Valley! 

What horrible spectres were there, 
Clutching with fingers gaunt and grim, 
Catching with fingers sharp and slim 

At shadowy hopes that floated there 

In the misty, murky midnight air— 

Hopes that were skeleton-like and bare, 
(For else how could they have happened there?) 
The shadows of hopes that they thought would save 
From the cold, the dark unfathomable wave 
That eddies forever, and ever, and ever 

In the gulf of wan Despair! 


I stood on the brink of the valley, 

Overlooking the horrors below, 

Stood on the brink and trembled 

At the sight of its hopeless woe. 
The madness of fever had left me, 

And my brain was calm and clear, 
And I knew that no sick bed dreaming 
Had summoned a horrible seeming, 
That made me shudder and shiver, 

As I gazed at the Stygian River, 
Where spectres, the blackest and grimest, 

Like a madman’s dream did appear. — 


Nor God nor Hope came ever 
To that awful Stygian shore; 
And if they were lost ere the River was crossed, 
They were lost forevermore. 
80 I stood on the brink and trembled 
“At the sight of that horrible shore, 
Which th ds and th ds were crossing 
To return, ah! nevermore— 
Hopeless and Godless were going, 
What mortal shall venture say where? 
Hopeless and Godless, were they going 
To the kingdom of cold Despair? 
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Shall I ever (no, never!) forget it, 

The blackness, the horror, the wrath, 
That there, with the wings of a devil, 
Like a monster surpassingly evil, , 

Hung over that desolate path, 

Beating the air with pinions 
That were bred in those black dominions 
Of dreariness, darkness, and death? 


Far over the Stygian River, 
A cloud that was black as the tomb, 
Hung like an everlasting shadow 
Of mute, mysterious gloom. 
And the hopeless, Godless spirits 
Went into that speechless gloom, 
And forever, and ever, were lost 
In the cloud that was black as the tomb! 
Must I go with the shadowy thousands 
Far over the Stygian River, 
And enter the cloud that shut them 
From the eyes of the earth forever? 
Godless and hopeless must I 
Go over that horrible river, 
And Godless and hopeless remain 
Forever and ever, and ever? 


I will bow to my fate, I muttered, 
Whatever it chance to be, 

Nor murmur if God’s retribution 
Comes heavily unto me. 

I’m a bubble upon the great ocean 
That bears me eternally on, 

And the will of the Being that rules it, 
Whatever it is, be done. 


What matters it whether to-day 
Or to-morrow in sorrow I go, 
When another day of lingering here 
Is another link of woe? 
This is the way we all must go, 
This is the way to bligs or woe, 
This is the path we all must tread, 
Wan with the spectral forms of the dead; 
Be we ever so lofty or ever so low, 
This is the way we all must go: 
King and clown, beggar and peer, 
All must journey together here, 
Cheek by jow! must jostle here; 
All must behold the terror untold 
That frowns in the black cloud’s ominous fold; 
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All must cross the Stygian River, 

All must cross and remain forever. 

Then why not join the shadowy crew 

That fiits this murky midnight through? 
Harrying, hurrying, hurrying on 

Whither the ages past have gone, 

Hurrying, hurrying to explore - 

The mysteries of the other shore. 

Oh! it makes me tremble and shiver 

To view the waves of the rolling river, 

To look at the billows, whose ceaseless swell 
Bears some to Heaven and some to hell! 

And I shrink from joining the hurried march 
That crosses the black wave’s midnight arch; 
For what if the wave that carries me o’er 


Should bear me down to the world below, 
And leave me to dwell forevermore 
In the realm of Night, Despair, and Woe? 


I saw the black Angel of Death 
With a two-edged sword draw near— 
*T was a royal sight to see the throng 
On the bank of the river shake with fear! 
The sword in his hand he lifted high, 
And he smote them left and right, 
And they fell like grain, in the Autumn time, 
Before the reaper’s might. 
I bravely stood and looked at Death, 
And smiled as I caught his eye; 
Death smiled on me, and said, “Not yet,” 
And he waved his hand as he hurried by. 
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GRAVES OF THE HEART. 


BY H. F. EILLA. 


Tae human heart is a place of graves, 
Nay, start not at the thought. 


Search thine own heart, though gay, thou’lt find 


Full many a tear-marked spot, 
Where hopes and joys the world knew not, 
Are lying, buried—but not forgot. 


There are little graves now scarcely seen, 
Yet pass not careless by; 
For childish sorrows there were laid 
With the dirge of an infant’s sigh. 
Though watered by tears, in childhood’s hours, 


Their place is now marked by the springing flowers. 


Some cherished hopes of wealth or fame, 
In thy youth thou lov’d’st fall well; 
But those idols, touched by a ruthless hand, 
Into shapeless ashes fell. 
Thou didst gaze on their ruins, and sadly say, 
“ Bury the loved from my sight away.” 


Thou hadst friends; death beckoned some away, 
And they followed, one by one; 
But they left thee in this heartless world 
To bear thy griefs alone. 
Man seeth only their church-yard mound; 
But their deepest grave in thy heart is found. 


There are others, too, whom death had spared, 
That yet, to thee, are not; 
A newer friendship claimed their heart, 
And thine was soon forgot. 
Yet memory fondly lingers o’er 
Those friends who were, but are no more. 


Thy heart’s best earthly trust was given 
To a mortal frail as thou; 
That trust betrayed—thy heart deceived— 
Have left thee sorrowing now; 
Thou hast leaned on a reed thou thoughtest whole,, 
But it broke and pierced thy very soul! 


Yet go thy way—thou must wear a smile, 
Though thine aching heart be torn, 
This world is a weary place for those 
Who early learn to mourn; 
But that trust and hope none e’er may know, 
In thine own sad heart it is buried low. 


Lock in thine heart those records sad 
From the cold world’s selfish view, 
And give the key—thy perfect love— 
To God, the ever true! 
He will keep them, never to be read 
Till memory’s graves give up their dead! 
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THE WOODLAND. 


BY GRACE GORDON. 


On! I long to revisit the woodland to-day, 
Where oft in the hours of the past I have strayed; 
But that woodland lies far from my life-path away, 


Though in memory all its bright scenes are portrayed. 


I see the green bank where the violets grew— 
The rock, where the moss was so bright and so deep; 


The pines, where the light breeze crept murmuring through 


With cadence of music to lull care asleep. 


I hear the low roar of the rock-bound cascade, 


Whese foam-wreaths are bright with arainbow-like gleam ; 


The waters are singing afar through the glade, 
~ Po the host of pale lilies asleep on the stream. 


The leaf-harps are chiming with each fitful breeze 
That dallies in sport in the shadowy bowers; 

Now kissing the tops of the loftiest trees— 
Now stooping to catch the soft breath of the flowers. 


I long to revisit the woodland once more: 
To sit once again on the rock-crested peak; 
To gaze far away over streamlet and shore, 


I know that the flowers are as fresh and as gay; 
The moss is-as bright on the rock by the stream: 

But the woodland lies far from my life-path away, 
And I visit it only in memory’s dream, 
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While the cool mountain breezes are fanning my cheek. 
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NETTED PIN-CUSHION. 


os 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tats Pin-Cushion can be netted in various § have said, one loop between each of the divi- 
ways, 80 that when intended for contributions; sions. If the netting silk or the Berlin wool is 
to fancy fairs, or even as presents to different ; chosen, the under cover of the cushion may be 
friends, each can be arranged to produce a dif- } a crimson silk under two shades of French blue, 


ferent appearance. In netting silk or Berlin} or the colors may be reversed. If the netted 
yool of two shades, or in white and pink cot-$ cover should be of cotton No. 12, crochet will 
tons, or in white alone, laid over a cushion of; be the right size, the points being either in the 
pink, the effect is very pretty. To commence: white also, or in pink; but in this case the 
the netting for the top of the Pin-Cushion, take ; under cover may be in pink glazed calico. When 
amesh three-quarters of an inch wide and net ; the netted top has been completed, two rounds 
forty-nine loops; the mesh being large it will’ slightly larger than its center, without the 
not be necessary to use any foundation. Then} points, must be cut and made up with a mat- 
tke a mesh one-quarter of an inch wide and ; trass border two inches wide, being filled either 
net three rows; resume the large mesh and net } with bran or wool, the last being, of course, 
three loops on one, and one on one alternately ’much the best. This cushion is then to be 
all round; this doubles the number of the loops; Scovered with the silk or the glazed calico, 
turn to the small mesh and net four rows, ; whichever has been preferred; the netted cover 
then divide the number of loops into eight, and } laid on and fastened down with a strong thread 
net eight points, leaving one loop between each ; passed through the center of the cushion, drawn 
point, and netting each row backwards.and for- 3}-down and tied underneath, a rosette of colored 
wards, leaving one loop not netted at the end $ ribbon being placed on the top over the stitches, 
ofeach row until the point is no more than one g and eight small bows of the same attached be- 
bop. The commencement of each of these points } tween each point all round the cushion. 

is made by netting nine loops, leaving, as we* 
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GLOVE TRIMMING. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number we give an en- ; on a piece of elastic large enough to fit the wris, 
graving for glove trimming. It may be made} comfortably, and finished off in the center with 
either for morning or evening wear, selecting ¢a thick wreath of very tiny ribbon bows, with 
the colors accordingly. It certainly is more < two ends of wider ribbon to make a pretty finish 
appropriate for an evening toilet, but where to them. This wreath of bows should be made 
the glove is somewhat short on the back of the: up on a piece of ribbon or stiff net before it js 
hand, which is very frequently the case in dark $ : mounted on the wristlet, as it can be so much 
gloves, a glove trimming like this would not be } more easily arranged when off the elastic. For 
at all objectionable. It is composed for white ; dark gloves the net should be black, and the 
and light-colored gloves of puffed tulle, mounted * ribbon should match the color of the kid. 
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BODY FOR IN-DOOR WEAR. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 
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CROCHET LACE. 
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This body may also be of cashmere. The back < 
is completed ‘by a rounded postilion skirt laid } 
in large plaits. This skirt is cut separate. 


DIAGRAM NO. 1. 
No. 1. Pront or Bopy. 
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No. 2. Siuxve. 
No. 8. SLeeve TRIMMING. 


DIAGRAM NO. 2. 
No. 4. Mrppie or Back. 
No. 4 dis. Tue Postition Sxrer. 
No. 5. Smpe-Prece or Back. 
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HANDKERCHIEF SACHET. 





BY MBS. JANE WEAVEB. 





Marentats.—8 skeins blue purse twist, fine; 
4 yards blue satin ribbon 1} inches in width; 
1 yard white satin; some white wadding; also, 
2 oz. of millefleur, or any other scent powder. 

With the blue twist, make a ch a little over a 
quarter of a yard in length, on it work in do 
stitch one row making 40 stitches. Work 70 
rows in this way. This completes the crocheted 
part — the Sachet. Foldthe white satin to fit 








the erochet cover, lay the wadding between it, 
also a piece of thin pasteboard cut in two pieces, 
each piece one half the size of the crocheted 
cover, (this cover is intended to fold over ass 
book,) lay this pasteboard between the wadding, 
which should be of two thicknesses, strew it 
with the scent powder and quill in inch dis 
monds. Sew the edges together neatly, and 
over the lining so prepared stretch the crocheted 
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CARRIAGE BOOT, IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 227 


cover. Quill the blue satin ribbon, and con- ; cotton for the blue twist, or even very fine white 
tinue it all round the sachet, adding strings at } spool cotton. In the latter case it should be 
one side and bows at the corners. To make this : made up over colored satin or silk, or even 
more cheaply, you may substitute pink crochet * pretty rose-colored cambric. 
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CARRTAGE BOOT, IN PRINCESS ROYAL STITCH. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 








MarTERIALs.—8 skeins each of black and scar- ; before, raise the rest, decreasing the last 2 
let double Berlin wool, and Tricot needle, No. 3 loops; work back. 
9 Bell gauge. 19th row—Plain, but increasing a stitch in 
Commence with the black wool and make a the center. 
chain of 50 stitches. 20th row—As the 18th row. 
Ist row—Work as the Ist row in the direc- } “ 21st row—As the 19th row. 
tions given at the commencement of the Circu- 22nd row—Decrease a stitch at the beginning 
lar Cape, until the 50 loops are raised; then 3 and end of the row. 
join on the scarlet, and “work back.” Join on 28rd row—All plain. 
the black. Repeat the last 2 rows until it is decreased 
Work 9 rows more the same, changing the’ to 24 stitches, which finishes the boot; and, it 
colors at each end throughout the boot, so that } being made on a new plan, it is as well to state 
all the loops are raised with black, and worked }that.the last row, when joined, forms the toe, 
back with the scarlet. The work should be tight, } the two slanting sides the front, and the lst row 
80 that this piece measures 11 inches in length. $ the back of the boot 
Work 5 rows more the same, but decreasing To make up the boot, it will require a pair of 
astitch in the center of each row. To decrease, } cork soles bound with ribbon, and a half-yard 
two black loops should be taken on the needle $ of scarlet silk or flannel. Cut the flannel the 
and worked as one stitch. shape of the work, allowing half an inch for 
16th row—Decrease the first two loops, raise ; turnings. 
the rest, and take the last 2 loops together to} Double the foundation row in half and sew 


IS. 


POEL. 


’ decrease; work back. the sides together, drawing about 6 stitches in 


17th row—Plain, but increasing a stitch in} the center close, to form the heel; then sew up 
the center. To increase, the needle should $ the toe. 
be inserted in the scarlet, between two black~ To join the slanting sides which form the 
stitches, and the wool brought through in a front, commence at the toe with the black wool, 
loop es usual. and work a row of single crochet thus—keep 
18th row—Decrease the first 2 stitches, raise } the wool at the back, put the needle into a stitch 
the rest to the center; then increase a loop as ¢ of the right selvedge, and then into the left sel- 
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228 OUR COLORED PATTERNS. 


vedge, bring the wool through them and also, the sides of the black rows, and ending at the 
through the loop on the needle; repeat. Then ; Ist stitch of the row. Fasten off. 
round the top of the boot, work 6 rows of plain! Turn the boot on the wrpng side, place the 
crochet backward and forward very loosely, ; lining over it, and slightly quilt it to the work; 
working 2 stitches in the 1st stitch of each row; 3 then turn it on the right side, and sew on the 
and for sole. The plain rows at the top should be 
The last row—Work 1 scarlet and 1 black ; turned down over the boot, and the points fast- 
stitch alternately, continuing the same down‘ ened with a button. 
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OUR COLORED PATTERNS. 


BY MRS JANE WEAVER. 


WE give, in the front of the number, several } lars and cuffs, which we gave in the August 
designs for handkerchiefs, etc., ete., to be number to be worked in blue, are in a similar 
worked in colored cottons. . These are all new ; fashion. One advantage of this work is, that it 
designs, and, we think, will be popular ones. ?is very easy. Any lady can doit. Besides, it 
This style of ornamenting is becoming all the; is more convenient to carry on an afternoon 
rage. It certainly is very effective. The col- * visit, than more bulky work. 
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BOY’S JACKET, VEST, AND PANTALOONS. 
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KNIT MUFFATEE: DIAMOND PATTERN. 


BY MES. JANE 
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MaTeRIALs.—Half an ounce each of scarlet, 
black, and white single or double Berlin wool, 
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§ 14th row—Knit 1 rib, then knit each of the 
3 6 ribs left at the end of the previous rows, and 


according to the thickness required; a pair of } on the black row knit the 7 ribs; then, com- 


knitting pins, No. 15 Bell gauge, measured in 
the circle. 

With the black wool cast on 39 stitches. * 

Ist row—Make 1, by bringing the wool for- 
ward, slip 1 and knit 2 together; repeat to the 
end. This stitch is used throughout the pat- 
tern. Evéry three stitches form one rib. Join 
on the scarlet wool, and for the 

ScarLet Harr Diamonp, 2nd row—Make 1, 
slip 1, and knit the 2 stitches which cross to- 
gether; repeat 5 times more, that is 6 ribs; turn 
back, leaving the 7 black ribs on the other pin. 

8rd row—Knit the 6 scarlet ribs. 

4th row-—Knit 5 ribs, turn back, leaving a 
scarlet rib. 

5th row—Knit the 5 ribs. 

6th row—Knit 4 ribs, turn back as before. 

7th row—Knit the 4 ribs. 

8th row—Knit 3 ribs, turn back. 

9th row—Knit 3 ribs. 

10th row—Knit 2 ribs, turn back. 

11th row—Knit 2 ribs. 

12th row—Knit 1 rib, turn back. 

138th row—Knit 1 rib. 


$ mencing again at the 2nd row, work to the end 
S of the 13th row, so as to make a second half- 
$ diamond at the other side. Join on the black 
’ wool. 

15th row—Knit all the 13 ribs. 

16th row—As the last row. 

17th row—Knit 1 rib. Join on the white 
wool, and for the center diamond, knit 11 ribs; 
turn back, leaving one black rib. 

18th row—Knit 10 ribs and turn back, leaving 
another rib; knit 9 ribs, turn back; knit 8 ribs, 

turn back; knit 7 ribs, turn back; knit 6 ribs, 
} turn: back; knit 5 ribs, turn back; knit 4 ribs, 
turn back; knit 8 ribs, turn back; knit 2 ribs, 
turn back; knit 2 ribs; then knit the 4 white 
ribs which were left at the previous rows. Join 
on the black wool, and knit the remaining rib. 

_ 19th row—Black—Knit all the 13 ribs. 

20th row—As the last. 

Join on the scarlet wool. Commence again 
at the 2nd row, and repeat the pattern until 5 
or 6 diamonds are made, according to the size 
S$ wished; then cast off, and sew the Ist and last 
> rows together, 
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CHILD’S NECK-TIE IN DRAWN RIBBON. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuts little Neck-Tie is made of ribbon, with }in our small illustration, on the next page, three 
the threads drawn one way, and twisted, as seen ; lengths of the ribbon heing required to make 
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one tie. A very thin, poor ribbon must be} pair of tassels finishes off the two ends. The 


selected of which to make this tie, or the ease with which this Neck-Tie can be made, 
threads will not be found to draw easily. A} and its beauty, should render jt very popular. 


SHOWING THE RIBBON WITH THE THREADS PRAWN. 





VARIETIES IN EMBROIDERY, ETC. 


BRAIDING. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 3 Somz Exquisits Dresses were lately made, in Paris, to 

Pictures oF BIRDS MADE WITH THEIR NATURAL FEATHERS.— * be worn at the imperial court at Fontainbleau. The morn. 
First take a thin board or panel of deal or wainscot, well § ing half-toilets were especially picturesque, aud might, with 
seasoned that it may not shrink; then smoothly paste on § scarcely any alteration, have figured in a picture of Wat. 
it white paper, and let it dry, and if the wood casts its 2 teau. White is more worn this season than it has been 
color through, paste on it another paper till perfectly white; § for a long time, and some of the most elegant of these 
let it stand till quite dry, and then get any bird you would $ dresses consisted of white cambric tulle worn over a light- 
represent, and draw its figure as exactly as possible on the } colored taffetas petticoat, either mauve, blue, or mais being 
papered panel (middle-sized birds are the best for the pur- N the favorite shades so employed, and trimmed with entre. 
pose); then -paint what tree or ground-work yon intend to N deuz of rich embroidery with Valenciennes edgings, the 
set your bird upon, also its bill and legs, leaving the rest collet or vest to be worn over the dress being similarly or 
of the body to be covered with its own feathers. You must $ namented, with knots of ribbon to match, and wide-flowing 
next prepare that part to be feathered by laying on thick } sashes of the same color. Loops of ribbon with knots are 
gum-arabic, dissolved in water; lay it on with a large hair $ 80 arranged as to be used to raise up the dresses in festoons 
pencil, and let it dry; then lay a second coat of the gum- all round the under skirt; a deep lace frilling terminates 


arabic, and let it dry, and a third, and oftener, if you find 
that when dry it does not form a good body on the paper, 
at the very least, to the thickness of a shilling: let it dry 
quite hard. 

When your piece is thus prepared, take the feathers off 
the bird as you use them, beginning at the tail and points 


the taffetas under-dress. One of these morning dresses, 
which could not be worn after four o’clock, could not be 
produced under eight hundred francs, or the small sum of 
one hundred and sixty dollars of our money. At Worth 
and Boberg, it i3 said that a foreign lady, remarkable both 
for her wit and original toilets, has entered into a regular 


arrangement to be supplied with a certain number of 
dresses and costumes, to be worn but once or twice, and 
$ then returned to their fabricators, who, probably, with a 
little altering and touching up, easily find means of dis 
posing of them to persons eager to imitate the aristocracy. 


of the wings, and working upward to the head, observing 
to cover that part of your draught with the feathers taken 
from the same part of the bird, letting them fall over one 
another in the natural order. You must prepare your 
feathers by cutting off the downy parts that are about their 
stems, and the large feathers must have the inside of their 
shafts shaved off with a sharp knife, to make them lie flat; 
the quills of the wings must have their inner webs clipped 
off, so that in laying them the gum may hold them by.thcir 
shafts. When you begin to lay them, take a pair of steel 
pliers to hold the feathers in, and have some gum-water, trimmed skirts. The form of head-dress depends entirely 
not too thin, and a large pencil ready to moisten the 3 upon the arrangement of the hair, but the two popular 
ground-work by little and little, as you work it; then lay 3 styles are the high wreath (high in front and sloping down 
yout feathers onthe moistened parts, which must not be ¢ into two long ends at the back), and the spray at the left 
waterish, but only clammy, to hold the feathers. You 3 side, also extending into a tapering branch at the back. 
must have prepared a great many sugar-loaf-shaped leaden 8 But whether sprays or wreaths are worn, they are all 
weights, which you may form by casting the lead intosand, } mounted upon gutta percha, which gives the appearance 
in which shapes or moulds for it have been made by means * of natural stems to the flowers, and is much more pliable 
of a’ pointed stick prodded all over the surface, having $ and manageable than the old-fashioned wire mountings. 
small holes to receive the melted lead. These weights will 3 Humming-birds and their nests, dragon flies, and butter- 
be necessary to set on the feathers when you have merely $ flies were much worn, both in Paris and London, during 
laid them on, in order to press them into the gum till they é the winter and spring seasons. In wreaths and head 
are fixed; but yon must be cautious lest the gum comes § dresses these appeared eccentric adornments when they 
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Batt anp Party Dresses.—Ball dresses, in Paris, are 
worn very elaborately trimmed; tunics are universal, cut 
to the knee in front and sloping down at the back. Under- 
neath the tunic there are four, and sometimes five well- 
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through the feathers, for it would not only smear them, 2 
but would stick to the bottems of the little weights; and 
in taking them off you would bring the feathers also, which 
would quite disarrange your work; be cautious, therefore, 
not to have your coat of gum too moist or wet. When you 
have wholly covered your bird with its feathers, you must, 
with a little thick gum, stick on a piece of paper. cut 
round, of the size of an eye, which you must color the 
same as the eye of the bird, if you cannot procure a glass 
one of the kind; and when the whole is dry, you must 
dress the feathers all round the outline (such as may have 
chanced to start), and rectify all detects in every other 
part; then lay on it a sheet of clean paper, and a heavy 
weight, such as a book, to press it; after which it may be 
preserved in a glass frame, such as are used for pieces of 
shell-work, etc. 


“Tue Leapine Lapres’ Macazixz.”—Says the Wisconsin 
Press :-—“ Peterson’s is now acknowledged to be the seading 
Ladies’ Mag of Philadelphia; and the ‘ best two dollar N 





Magazine in the country. The present number is the best, § 
we think. that we have ever seen.” $ 
232 
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were first introduced, but they have been replaced by 
something more eccentric still. In Paris many head-dresses 
are now made with natural herbs and fir-cones. These are 
not artificial productions, but are dried and prepared for the 
purpose. 

Tue Latest Casz or ABSENCE OF MinD.—The Peru (Ind) 
Republican says:—“One of our lady friends received her 
copy of ‘ Peterson’ for July, last Monday, and as she started 
away from the post-office commenced reading, and became 
so absorbed that she thought of nothing else. She con- 
tinued to read and walk, unconscious of time and space, 
till she was spoken to by an acquaintance full three miles 
from town. On examining ‘Peterson,’ we do not blame the 
ady; but such absence of mind for any other reason, we 
should think wholly inexcusable.” 

A Goon Hrnt.—Send your little child to bed happy. 
Whatever cares press, give it a warm good-night kiss as it 
goes to its pillow. The memory of this, in the stormy 
years which fate may have in store for the little one, will 
be like Bethlehem’s star to the bewildered shepherds. 


~ 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 233 
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Trent Lactnc —It is no longer the fashion in Paris to} ing the new house, and how best to arrange the trees 
Jace-in or tighten the figure. Ladies have at last discovered } around it, as if he himself owned the little plantation. 
the folly of such a dangerous proceeding, and now a slight, } The pictures of tropical life, given on almost every page, 


waspish waist is considered very ugly. Stays are there- 
fore worn very low and very light, and have but few bones 
in them. The Empress and many other ladies wear stays 
composed of white moire; they are also made of white taf- 
fetas, and of pearl-gray moire, stitched with violet, coral, 
or blue silk. Simpler and less expensive stays are made of 


are perfectly bewitching. The volume is printed with great 
beauty. 


Weak Lungs, and How to Make them Strong. By Dio 
Lewis, M. D., 1 vol.,12 mo. Boston: Ticknor & Ficlds.— 
The author of this little treatise is the proprietor of the 


white coutil, with embroidered insertion, and edged round 
the top with narrow Valenciennes lace. 


are shaped to correspond. Ladies appear to approve of the 
styles of dresses of the First Empire, and imitate them at 
least in the upper part. The upper petticoat is ornamented 


more or less, but it is always made in the same manner— 


entirely plain in front, and cut with points or gores to 
avoid any plaits upon the hips, the whole of the fullness 
being gathered in at the back, where they are very wide. 
Commencing at the sides, and continuing round the back, 
a deep flounce is arranged in very small plaits, which is 
starched well. 

Ciosep SLEEVE ron Mornine Dresses.—The lining and 
outer portion of this sleeve are cut the same shape, and 
are gathered into a plain piece underneath the epaulet. 
The fullness at the bottom near the wrist is confined by 


means of three double box plaits, over which two rows of 


quilling are placed, to keep the plaits in their proper posi- 
tion. The epaulct in the center is rather deep, and cut up 
on each side in a square shape, the whole being trimmed 
with quillings. The shape of this sleeve is very becoming 
toany style of figure; it is quite full enough to be pretty, 
and yet would not increase the width of the figure, the 
plain epaulet at the top giving the desired sloping appear- 
ance to the shoulders. 


INVALUABLE TO Lapres.—The Lapeer (Mich.) Repnblican 
says of this Magazine:—* We have so often recommended 
this monthly to our readers, that it seems useless to say 
much more in its favor. Its engravings are equal to any 
of the dearer monthlies, and its fashion-plates, patterns, 
etc., are not one whit behind its more pretentious neigh- 
bors, In it we have music, recipes for the house, the 
kitchen, and garden, as well as tales and other literary 
matter, worth more, each ronth, than would buy the book 
for a whole year.” 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 
In the Tropics. By a Settler in Santo Domingo. With 


Now that skirts 
and petticoats are all cut on the cross, and that there is no 
fullness on the hips, but all is as flat as possible: crinolines 


en introductory notice by Richard B, Kimball, author of 3 
“St. Leger.” 1 vol.. 12 mo. New Fork: Carleton.—The 3 
author of this volume sayq he is an American, who emi- 3 
grated to Santo Domingo, with the intention of settling 3 
there as a farmer; and in these pages he gives us the ex- $ 
perience, month by month, of his first year’s venture. The 


book is written in such pure, idiomatic English, that our 3 


well-known Essex street gymnasium in Boston, and phy- 
sician-in-chief of the “Boston Movement Cure for Con- 
sumptive Invalids.’ He regards consumption, not as a 
local disease, but as one pervading the entire system, and 
hence objects to local remedies, and advises fresh air, exer- 
cise, etc., etc. The book is full of practical suggestions of 
the very greatest value. Dr. Lewis’ opinions on over-feed- 
ing, hot-air furnaces, sleeping in badly ventilated apart- 
ments, thin dresses, and other matters pertaining to health, 
though nvt, perhaps, to be regarded as infallible, contain a 
vast amount of truth. Here is one sentence that should 
be painted, in letters of gold, over the mantle-piece of 
every mother’s chamber: “Expend upon your daughter’s 
body one quarter as much as you devote to her music, and, 
if the expenditure be wisely directed, you will, unless her 
constitution be incorrigibly bad, save her from all physical 
maladies.” The volume is profusely illustrated with wood- 
cuts, showing how various exercises, recommended by Dr. 
Lewis, are to be conducted. Every parent, teacher, guar- 
dian, and person in delicate health, should have a copy of 
the book. 
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$ “Who Breaks—Pays.” By the author of “ Cousin Stella,” 
g « Skirmishing.” 1 vol.,12mo. Philada: Frederick Ley- 
pold?.—Under the title of “ The Foreign Library,” Mr. Ley- 
poldt has begun the republication of new and choice Eng- 
lish novels in a uniform style: and this is the first of the 
series. “Who Breaks—Pays” is an Italian proverb, here 
chosen for the title of a novel. The story is one of unusual 
interest. Both Giuliani and Miss Tufton are very far above 
: ordinary heroes and heroines. The volume is printed with 
3 much taste. We cannot but think that Mr. Leypoldt has 
$ hit upon a bright idea in his “ Foreign Library.” Certainly, 
if supported as it ought to be, it will be a very successful 
venture. Price fifty cents. 


Science for the School and Family.. Fart I. Natural 
Philosophy. By Worthington Hooker, M. D. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—This work is designed for 
the older scholars in grammar schools. It differs from 
others on similar subjects, by using illustrations freely, 
and by employing the familiar style of the lecture. There 
are not less than three hundred engravings, for example, 
in the volume. We regard the book as the very best of 
$ the kind that has come under our notice. 


Rockford. By Mrs. Lillie Devereux Umsted. 1 vol.,12 mo. 
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New York: Carleton.—Very much better than Mrs. Um- 
< sted’s former novel of “Southwood.” 


Some of the scenes 


are capital, as, for instance, Ben Fordyce’s proposal to 
Fanny, or, shall we say? Fanny’s proposal to him. New 
York fashionable life is described con amore. 


young planter must have had unusual advantages of edu- 
tation, or extraordinary gifts by nature. 
charming work in every respect. Bits of it recall Robinson 
Crusoe. The art of the writer, in interesting us in the 
smallest details, quite equals that of De Foe. The reader 
sympathizes with all the little annoyances and triumphs 
of the narrator; is as proud as Juan himself over the new 
Toad to Palenque; shares the wonder of the high-bred Don 
Julio and his friends over the American plough; watches 
with the keenest interest the grafting of the orange-trees; 
exults over the new market opened for vegetables at the 
city; and. enters with as much zest into the plans respect- 


- 


It is, indeed, a 2 


$  Willson’s Primary Speller. By Marcus Willson. 1 vol., 

$18 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers—This claims to 
be a simple and progressive course of lessons in spelling, 
with reading and dictation exercises, and the elements of 
oral and written compositions. The plan is admirably 
executed, 

The Elements of Arithmetic; Designed for Children. 
By Elias Loomis, LL.D. 1 vol.,16 mo. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers.—This is intended as a first book in arith- 
metic, and assumes that the learner has no previous know- 

$ ledge on the subject. We consider it a most excellent 
3} work, : 
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A Point of Honor. A Novel: By the author of “The $ an airy and shaded window; they are of the easiest plants 
Morais of May Fair.” 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper : ° of the kind to keep, as they will stand damp better than 
é Brothers.—Somewhat sad, but beautifully told, and end- : most plants, and little fear need be entertained of over. 
ing, at last, happily and wisely. Price twenty-five cents. $ watering them. 
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ORNAMENTAL WORK. 
HOP SOSL DS BA bi: Dmecrions ror MAkIne PLuMs.—For modeling a plum, 

Tae FLOWER-GARDEN FoR SrPpTember.—The hues of au-% the materials necessary are the same as for grapes. For 
tumn are now conspicuous; the leaves begin to fall; the § $ the large blue varieties, take pieces of strong wire, wind 
nights increase in length; the air cools, and we feel the ; one end with cotton; then, having melted the resin, which 
unmistakable approach of winter; but does our interest } should be colored with lampblack, and the wires wound 
in the garden fail in consequence? I think not. Nor does § ~ with worsted of a suitable shade to imitate the stems, pro- 
it to any one possessing an ordinary love for flowers and 3 $ ceed to dip the end on which the cotton is wound in the 
gardening. There is much to attract the attention and $ melted resin, holding it while cooling, so that it will assume 
keep the interest alive. The geraniums, verbenas, etc., : an elongated shape, exactly resembling the natural speci- 
are still blooming gaily; the dahlias and chinasters are in ; men. When sufficiently large, and before it hardens, take 
full beauty, and continue flowering as though winter would $ 2 a blunt-pointed knife and press lightly on one side, to re- 
never come. The salvias and lobelias are in their prime, 3 3 present the seam or indentation; then let it become hard 
and, should not frost come and spoil them, they will flower 2 and perfectly cold, after which dip in prepared wax colored 
all through October. While these, and what other plants $ with carmine and Prussian blue, the exact shades of the 
may be in flower, keep up a cheerful appearance in the N natural specimen; then dust with a mixture of Prussian 
borders, let no pains be spared to keep every other part in $ blue and white lead made very fine and tied in a muslin 
perfect order and cleanliness; without this, no garden can } pag, 
look creditable; but the poorest garden, with such assist- $ Purple plums of the lighter shades are made of white 
ance, is always presentable. Above all, let the paths be $ resin color-d with carmine and Prussian blue, dipped in 
well attended to. There are many plants in the borders : 3 wax colored same shade. 
now in full bloom, which add considerably to the lively $ 3 Green-gages are made of clear white resin, coated with 
appearance of the borders, and which it is desirable to $ $ white wax very slightly tinged with French green. 
preserve during the winter for another season. Many fine 2 8 M. L. M. 
scarlet geraniums are taken up and potted when in fall § 
flower, and, although the removal may stop the blooming 3 ; 


to a certain extent, still they are worth the attempt; and, § OUR NEW CO OK-BOOK. 


if the operation is well performed, they will not be much } 
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&a~ Every receipt in this cook-book has been tested by a 
5 practical housekeeper. 


the worse for it. They may be wintered in a greenhouse, $ 


pit-frame, or in a window, or in a dry cellar, and will be ° 
much better for planting out again than young plants. As ¢ MEATS. 

a rule, the sooner this is done after the middle of Septem- § 8 Veal and Pork Pie.—For a medium-sized pie, have two 
ber the better, as the plants will then have time to root 3 pounds and a half of breast of veal, and one pound anda 
into the new soil before winter. Many sorts of half-hardy § half of salt pork, which is more delicate in a pie than ham 
plants may be preserved in the same manner, but it prin- or bacon. Cut the veal into five or six pieces, and let it 
cipally applies to the scarlet geranium. Put them into as $ stew very slowly for an hour, with a quart of water, a head 
small pots as they will conveniently go Into; settle them § ; of celery, a small onion, thyme, parsley, and a bit of lemon- 
well into the new soil with water at first, but, afterward, 2 peel. Take out the veal, cut the meat from the bones in 
water sparingly, Calceolarias may be wintered in the same ; pieces of a convenient size for the pie, return the bones and 
way, but of these, I think, young plants flower as well as @ pieces of gristle to the saucepan, season with pepper and 
old ones, and they are easier to keep, being more hardy. 2 salt, and let them and the gravy stew thoroughly for many 
There will always be, at this time, plenty of young shoots $ hours, until® the gristle is quite soft throughout, as this 
for propagation; take these off, when about two inches ; gravy should be strong enough to set into a very firm jelly 
long, strip off two or three of the lower leaves, and dib when cold. Make your pie, arranging the veal and pork 
them into pots filled with soil composed of one part loam, : in conveniently small pieces, add a sufficient quantity of 
one part leaf-mould or peat, and one part sand; let the N the gravy, reserving some of it, and finish and bake the 
pots be well drained, as the cuttings are to stand in them $ pie. When it is taken from the oven, put a funnel to the 
till March, when they are to be potted off into three-inch 3 hole in the center of the crust, and carefully pour in gravy 
pots, which they will soon fill with roots, and should then $ : enough to fill up. A cold meat pie is very puor if the gravy 
be shifted into larger pots, when they will be good-sized 3 2 be liquid, instead of the well-flavored firm jelly which 
plants to plant out in May. This can all be done in a com- N should fill up all the interstices. Chicken or rabbit in 
mon frame, merely covering the glass in case of severe $ place of the veal are either of them very good, but for little 
frost. I have known them kept by thousands—ay, hun- $ folks it is as well to avoid bones in a pie; and, perhaps, 
dreds of th ds—in frames, without being } even where the company is grown up it is so too, as they 
potted at all. A bed of earth, composed as above, is made N are troublesome at a well-packed table, 

up within the frame ;-it is then well watered; the cuttings, 3 Leg of Beef Stewed.—Salt six pounds of the half-leg, or 
having been prepared by removing the lower leaves, are $ marrowbone of beef, for three or four days. Make holes in 
then inserted very close together, and sprinkled with water : it about one and a half inch deep, and press in, very hard, 
just sufficient to settle them in; the frame is then closed 3 $ forcemeat made in the following manner :—One and a half 
up, the cuttings are shaded from tho sun, a little air is $ pound of suet sliced very fine, pepper, salt, and a few cloves, 
given them occasionally, they are. protected from severe N some winter sayory, and sweet. marjoram, mixed well to 
frosts, and they strike during the winter, and are ready to $ N gether. The beef must be baked in a deep pan, with water 
pot up or prick out into other frames by March, and other- § > reaching about three-quarters of the way up, and forcemeat 
wise treated as those in pots. Those who have no frame, 3 spread over the top, which, when the meat is baked, is 
or other such means, may keep a few pots of cuttings in } taken off, cut into shapes, and laid round the dish. 
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‘Lamb's Head and Pluck.—A \amb’s head is generally ; ture into small silver scollops, grate a few bread-crumbs 
@élivered by the butcher ready skinned, and split in two $ over, and place small lumps of butter at the top of each. 
Remove the brains, and put them into cold water; $ $ Brown them in a Dutch oven before the fire. When cooked, 
take the black part out of the eyes, and wash the head § they have all the app of sculloped oysters. 
thoroughly, and let it remain in lukewarm water until it : To Warm up Cold Meat.—Cut some ‘slices from a cold leg 
Jooks white, then parboil it. Wash and clean the heart, $ or saddle of mutton; the slices must be of a moderate thick- 
liver, and lights, boil them for half an hour, then mince § N ness. Put into an earthenware dish the following mixture: 
them up finely with a couple of small onions; put these into N All the gravy which was left on the dish after the jeint was 
@ saucepan with:some mutton gravy, mushroom ketchup, § $ served, and if not sufficient add a little more, two table- 
and salt, and a grated lemon, thicken with flour N spoonfals of port wine, one dessertspoonful of vinegar, the 
and butter, add two tablespoonfuls of cream, and boil it } same quantity of both walnut and mushroom ketchup, 
Rub the lamb’s head well with the yelks of two eggs, $ cayenne and salt to taste; warm these in the oven, but do 
and then sprinkle over with bread-crumbs, chopped parsley, Hy not let the mixture boil ; put in the slices of meat, and serve 
pepper, and salt; put it in a Dutch oven before the fire to N when they are thoroughly warmed through. Garnish the 
brown, pour the minced liver, etc., on to a hot dish, place 5 $ dish with sippets fried a light brown, alternately with 
the head in the center,“and garnish with brain-cakes, and § pickled walnuts. 
slices of lemons. The brain-cakes must be made thus:— N GAME, ETC. 
Wash the brains well first in lukewarm water, and then : Game ought not to be thrown away, even when it has 
remove all skin and fibre from them. Boil them in water 3 been kept @ very long time; for when it aseme ta be 
with a little salt for two or three minutes; strain off the § S spoiled, it may often be made fit for eating by nicely 
waier, and beat them up in a basin, with some finely chop- § N } cleaning it, and washing with vinegar and water. If there 
ped parsley, sifted sage, salt, mace, cayenne pepper, and $ is danger of birds not keeping, draw, crop, and pick them; 
grated lemon-peel. Mix them up with the well-beaten yelk § $ then wash in two or three waters, and rub them with salt. 
ofan egg and a tablespoonful of cream. Boil up some but- § $ Have ready a large saucepan of boiling water, and plunge 
ter in a frying-pan, drop the above winters into it in small 3 3 them into it one by one, drawing theni up and down by 
cakes, and fry them a light brown. Lamb’s head should be the’ legs, that the water may pass thiotgi them. Let 
served hot. $ them stay in it five or six minutes; then hang them up in 
A Stewed Shoulder of Veal —Procure a shoulder of veal 3 acold place. When drained, pepper and salt the inside 
which weighs from eight to ten pounds; take the bone out, § we}], By this method the most delicate birds may be pre- 
and lard the meat all over with strips of bacon, rolled in } served. Before roasting, wash them well. But, asa general 
parsley and savory herbs. Rub the inside well over with } rule, no game should be washed; for one half the game 
savory herbs, salt, cayenne, and pounded mace, and at the that is sent to table is spoiled by being saturated in water. 
top lay evenly a thin layer of scraped ham. Roll up the } } In dressing game, be careful to keep a clear fire. Let it 
meat, and bind it tightly with a fillet. Roast it before the ; be done of a bright brown, but not much roasted, or the 
fire for an hour, basting it well during the time; then put $ fine flavor will be destroyed. It requires to be continually 
it into a stewpan with some rich brown gravy, and let it § pasted, and to be sent up beautifully frothed. Wild-fowl 
stew gently for four or five hours. Before serving it, re-} Stake a much shorter time than domestic poultry. The 
move all the fat from the gravy, and garnish the dish with } } following will give, pretty nearly, the time required for 
forcemeat-balls and lemon pickle, The forcemeat-balls § roasting the several birds:—Wild-ducks, a quarter of an 
should be made with four ounces of grated bread-crumbs, : pour; widgeons, the same; pheasants, half an hour; grouse, 
three ounces of butter, two ounces of the grated lean of a 3 a quarter of an hour; quails, ten minutes; woodcocks, 
boiled ham, a tablespoonful of savory herbs, minced very : twenty minutes; partridges, from twenty to twenty-five 
small, the grated rind of half a fresh-lemon, a little salt, § $ minutes. A hare will take an hour; the hind part requires 
black pepper, and cayenne. All these ingredients should $ most heat, and that should be attended to, as it commonly 
be mixed together with the yelks of two eggs, made up } happens that the thick part of the thigh is underdone, as 
into small balls, and fried in boiling lard or butter for five 3 well as the shoulders. The blood stagnated round the neck 
or six minutes. } and shoulders is not easily removed; to do this, put those 
French Steaks Made from Cold Veal.—Slice some cold ; parts into a pan of lukewarm water, and prick them with 
veal, and cut up the slices into the form of mutton chops; ; °$ a skewer; before dressing, rub and squeeze it out. To take 
tub them over with cayenne pepper and salt, and cover ¢ off the fishy taste, which wild-fowl sometimes have, put 
them in every part with the beaten yelks of eggs; sprinkle $ $ an onion, salt, and hot water into the dripping-pan, and 
them over with bread-crumbs and a little grated lemon- $ $ baste them for the first ten minutes with this; then take 
peel. Put into the frying-pan (which must be delicately ¢ y away the pan, and baste constantly with butter. 
clean) quarter of a pound of butter, dredge in some flour N Curry of Chicken.—Cut up a raw chicken; put it intoa 
and add some gravy; stir these together, and when brought § a stewpan, with two ounces of butter, half a large onion 
to the boiling point, put in the veal and fry the slices a $ sliced thin, a few sprigs of parsley and thyme, and two 
light brown color. Lay them neatly round the dish, and 3 ounces of lean ham: let the whole sweat over the fire fora 
place in the center of it either some boiled peas, kidney 3 few minutes; add a heaped tablespoonful of curry powder, 
beans, or spinach, or any other vegetable which may be in 3 and a small one of flour; shake the whole together for five 
season, and pour some white sauce over them, and serve } minutes over the fire; put ‘to it a pint of either gravy or 
with the veal a sauce tureen of gravy with some lemon $ $ water; let the whole simmer gently until the chicken is 
pickle mixed in with it. N done; take out the chicken, rub the sauce through a sieve, 
Scolloped Sweetbreads.—Soak two sweetbreads in luke- 3 boil it up, skim, put in the chicken, season with salt and 
Warm water, then throw them into boiling water and par- 3 $ lemon-juice. Plain boiled rice to be served in a separate 
boil them. Remove the skin from them, and chop them ; dish. 
small with a few mushrooms. Mix 2 teaspoonful of flour 3 To Boil Ducks—Put the bird for a few minutes into 
with one ounce of butter: Put it into a saucepan, and $ 3 warm water; then take it out and lay it in an earthen 
shake it over a gentle fire for a few minutes. Adda little ° $ Pan, pour a pint of boiling milk over it, and allow it to 
salt, cayenne, and pounded mace, and three or four table- § soak for three hours; dredge it well with flour, and put it 
*poonfuls of thick cream. Put in the minced sweetbreads ; into cold water; let it boil for twenty minutes, and then 
and mushrooms, and mix all well together. Pour the mix-'’ send it to table smothered with onion sauce. 
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To Make a Pigeon Pie.—Procure three young pigeons ; How to Cook Cold Rabbit.—Joint the meat, beat up two 
and one pound of tender rumpasteak, cut about half an inch N eggs with a little grated nutmeg, pepper, and salt, some 
thick. Remove all the fat from the steak, and lay it at the ; parsley minced fine, and some bread-crumbs. Dip the meat 
bottom of the pie-dish, and sprinkle over it a seasoning of } into the batter, sprinkle it with bread-crumbs, and have 
pounded mace, salt, and cayenne pepper, and upon the top 3 ready boiling some sweet beef-dripping in a pan; in this 
place a layer of pipe maccaroni. Pick, draw, and wash the 3 fry the meat a light-brown eolor. Thicken a little gravy 
three pigeons, and fill them in the insides with bread- } with flour, put a large spoonful of ketchup to it, lay the 
crambs, a few button mushrooms (which have been sim- 3 fry in a hot dish, pour the gravy round, not over it, and 
mered for ten minutes in butter,) the livers of the birds, } serve hot; garnish with lemon and toast. Cold leg of mut. 
mixed up with butter, and seasoned with cayenne and salt. : ton, or cold turkey, is very good, dressed in this manner, 


ne 
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Place the pigeons in a row along the dish, with their 
breasts downward, having first pinned over each of them 
a slice of fat bacon. Buil four eggs until they are hard, } 
mesh the yelks up in a little butter, and place these upon 5 
and about the pigeons, with a seasoning, over all, of 
cayenne, salt, and a little pounded mace. Fill the dish up 
with strong gravy, and cover with puff-paste. Ornament 
it elaborately at the top, brush it over with egg, and bake 
in a well-heated oven. 

To Roast Ducks.—Draw the ducks, and remove carefully 
all. the stumps of the feathers from the skin; cut off the 
heads and necks, but leave the feet on, holding them for a 
few minutes in boiling water, so as to loosen the skin, 
which must be peeled off; wash the insides of the ducks 
by pouring water through them, and wipe the outsides 
with a clean dry cloth, Stuff them with the following 
forcemeat:—Three large onions, well boiled and chopped 
small, some bread-crumbs, a tablespoonful of sage minced 
fine, one ounce of butter, pepper, and salt to taste, the 
whole to be worked together with the yelk of an egg. 
Spit the ducks, and roast them at a brisk fire, basting them 
constantly. Serve them hot, with gravy which has been 
made with the livers, gizzards, and necks, stewed with a 
blade of mace, peppercorns, and ketchup, a little browned 
onion, and a wineglassful of port-wine. Olive and onion 
sauce are frequently served with roasted ducks, 

Curry Powders.—One ounce of ginger, the same of } 





VEGETABLES. 

To Boil Cabbage.—Nick your cabbage in quarters at the 
stalk, wash it thoroughly clean, put it into boiling spring 
water, with a handful of salt, and a small piece of soda; 
boil it fast; when done, strain it in a cullender, preas it 
gently, cut it in halves, and serve. Savoys and greens may 
be boiled in the same manner, but they should always be 
boiled by themselves. Should the cabbage be left, it may 
be chopped, put into a saucepan, with a lump of butter, 
and pepper, and salt, then made hot, and sent to table. 

To Broil Mushrooms.—The largest are the best. THavea 
clear cinder fire; make the gridiron hot, and rub the bars 
with suet to prevent the mushrooms from sticking; place 
them also on the gridiron with their stalks upward; sprin- 
kle them slightly with salt and a good shake of pepper, and 
serve them on a hot dish, with a little cold butter under 
and over them. When they begin to steam they are suff. 
ciently done. 

Potato Puree.—Roast six large potatoes. Make a hole in 
the top of each. When well roasted, scoop all the insides 
into a bowl. Mash them well with a little boiled milk or 
cream. Add salt, cayenne, and an egg, well beaten all to 
gether. Put the mixture again carefully into the hole of 
each potato skin, and bake them twenty minutes, serve up 
on a dish, with a napkin covering them all over, very hot. 

To Fricassee Mushrooms.—Peel the mushrooms, which 
should be large, and broil them on a gridiron. When the 


coriander-seed, half ounce of cayenne pepper, and two } outside is brown, put them into a stewpan with a little 
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ounces of fine pale turmeric; these ingredients to be } milk; when they have stewed ten minutes, add a spoonful 
pounded separately to a fine powder, and then warmed by } of white wine and the same of browning; thicken it with 
the fire and mixed together. Put the powder into a wide- 3 butter aud flour. and serve it up garnished with sippets. 
mouthed bottle, cork it well down, and put it into a dry } 

place. Or:—One and a half ounce of hed 8 

and finely powdered, four ounces of coriander-seed pounded, 3 

four and a half ounces of turmeric, three ounces of black 3 

pepper, one and a quarter ounce of cayenne pepper, one : 

ounce of the lesser cardamoms, half ounce of ginger, and ; 

one of cumin-seed, all finely powdered. The flavor may be } 

varied by the addition of all or any of the following ingre- 3 

dients:—Cinnamon, in powder, one ounce; cloves, ditto, } 

half an ounce; mace, ditto, half an ounce. ; 

To Make Curry.—For two pounds of chicken, rabbit, fish, § 
or any kind of meat, fry one dessertspoonful of the above ° 
powder, with the same quantity of flour in some butter ; 
until they are a light brown color. Pour sufficient boiling $ 
water into the frying-pan as will make the powder and ; 
Rour into a stiff paste, and then add one pint of strong beef $ 
gravy. Slice six large onions, fry them in butter until $ 
they are brown. Cut the meat into small pieces, put it 
into a stewpan with all the above ingredients, and the 
grated rind of a lemon, and stew until tender. Then add 
two and a half. tablespoonfuls of vinegar, a squeeze of 
lemon, salt to taste, simmer for five minutes; it will then 
be ready to serve. The curry should be served with a vege- : 
table dishful of rice and be eaten with a spoon. 

To Broil Pigeons.—Cut the pigeon down the back, flatten 
and truss it as a fowl for. broiling; egg it on both sides; 
season with pepper and salt; dip it in chopped sweet herbs 
and bread-crumbs; warm a little butter, sprinkle it over, 
and then dip the pigeon again in the crumbs. Broil ita 
light brown. 





To Keep Cabbage.—Small, close cabbages, laid on a stone 
floor, before the frost sets in, will blanch and be very fine, 
after many weeks’ keeping. 

VARIOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 


Brown Bread.—One quart of rye meal, two quarts of 
Indian meal, and two tablespoonfuls of molasses; mix 
thoroughly with sweet milk, let it stand one hour, and 
then bake in a slow oven. 

Wheaten Bread.—One spoonful of hop yeast, two potatves 
boiled, and one pint of water; make a sponge, and when 
light, or sufficiently raised, mix hard and let rise, and whea 
it is light again, mould it over, and bake while light. 

Another Way.—Grate half a dézen potatoes, and add one 
quart of water; put in one cup of hop yeast at night, and in 
the morning, when light, add three tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and flour to form a dough. Let it rise; when light, put it 
in tins; let it rise again, and bake for half an hour. 

Biscuits.—Take some of the bread dough in the morning, 
as much as would make a loaf of bread, and add one cup of 
butter; mix well, let it rise, and then make into biscuit. 
Let it rise again, and then bake. 
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FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Fi¢. .—Breakrast Dress or Lizac Casumere, trimmed 
with quillings of ribbon and large mould buttons covered 
with lilac silk. The skirt is open in front, and shows 4 
handsomely embroidered and ruffled shirt. Cap of white 
lace, trimmed with lace and roses. 
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Fig. 1.—WALKING Dress or Brown Si1x.—At the bottom ¢ many of the sleeves are left open as far as the elbow, 80 
of the skirt is a fluted trimming of brown velvet, and two 3 3 that the embroidered muslin or iace under-sleeves may be 
Jong sash-like ends of velvet, finished with tassels, fall on : seen, All white under-sleeves should be cut in the same 
the right side. Body high and plain, fastened with brown : narrow form as the upper sleeves, otherwise they will cause 
yelvet buttons, and the rather narrow sleeves trimmed to } a bulky appearance to the arm, which should be avoided. 
correspond with the bottom of the skirt. White bonnet, ; Tue Sxieats of silk dresses are all gored; the fashion of 
trimmed with a tuft of brown feathers. 3 ornamenting all the seams, up their entire length, is deci- 

Fig. m1.—Carriace Dress or PurpLe SILk, trimmed with 2 N dedly on the increase, but this should only be done when 
a deep fringe of black Ghenille, with an ornament of che- § $ the skirt is gored, for the reason that when the seams are 
pille running up each breadth of the skirt. The deep $ 8 left their full breadth some of the trimming would be hid- 
postillion basque, cuffs, and jockey, are all made of che- § den when plaiting it up to the waist, and this is obviated 
nile. N when the skirt is gored and shaped to the figure. 

Fic. r1v.—Carriace Dress or GREEN SILK, trimmed with $ Tas Skirts of many taffetas dresses have lately been 
puffings of the same and insertion of black guipure. The < § trimmed down each breadth. A very stylish one we saw 
body is square at the neck, with a chemisette of thin white $ 3} was composed of green taffetas, and upon the seam of 

muslin. ¢ each breadth was laid a band of black ribbon velvet about 

Fig. V.—FAuu CLoak or Dark Gray Cxora, trimmed with N two inches wide, with large white silk buttons at equal 
yelvet and gimp. $ distances upon it. Round the edge of the skirt there was 

GenernaL Remarxks.—For ordinary wear, nothing is better N a plaited flounce of green silk piped with black; the black 
than a fine alpaca. This material is of all colors and quali- § : velvet upon the seams was carried as far as the top of the 
ties, and exceedingly durable and lady-like. Then there 3 flounce at the back, but it was graduated at the sides and 
are scores of woolen stuffs, known by as many different $ upon the two front breadths reached only as far as the 
names, generally plain, though some have plaids, some N knees, where they were finished off with frog buttons 
small, some large, formed by just an exceedingly fine white $ made of black and white silk. The generality of skirts 
line. The plain colored foulards, though very beautiful, $ are gored, and the effect should be as nearly the shape of 
are not at all serviceable; the quality is good, but every § a bell as possible. 
drop of water leaves an indelible stain. The figured fou- Many new taffetas have been made lately with one 
$ breadth of a different color inserted in the front; for ex- 

Curves are decidedly the newest and most fashionable 3 § ample, a black and white checked taffetas would have a 
silks. What are called chintz chines are the favorite de- : breadth of Mexican blue taffetas inserted in the front, the 
signs for young ladies. If silks of one color are purchased, % checked taffetas being rounded off down the sides as a 
the Alexandra, Mexican, and Leman-blue, or the leather } tunic, whilst the bottom of the skirt would be ornamented 
er hazel-brown in all varieties of shade, are the two colors } all round with a black and blue ruche. This is an excel- 


which are sought after; but should a chine silk be desired, 
then a light mauve has the preference. The new style of 
moire antique is daily gaining favor, and no wonder, for the 
plain ones have been worn for so many years that every one 
may fairly be said to be tired of them. The new ones have 
all patterns on them worked in, when on the loom, sometimes 
in raised velvet, and sometimes in satin. These designs, 
although occasionally fantastic, are generally very elegant, 
the fern and palm leaves being particularly attractive. 
Tue DRESS-MAKERS ARE ALL IN DESPAIR FOR A NEW STYLE 
or Bopice—the close-fitting, high form has been now so 
long in vogue that they are tired of making it. The sleeves 
have lately undergone a change, being now invariably worn 
almost tight to the arm; but the bodice only changes its 
style by the manner in which the trimming is arranged— 
there is no newcut. There are two forms which should 
only be worn by slight figures. The first is called the 
Princess’ shape. In this the bodice and skirt are both in 
one piece, there being no seam or division at the waist. 
The second shape is known by a variety of names. It is 
made tight to the waist, but descends below it about two 
inches, straight round the hips. The Postillion bodice, with 3 ; 
a small swallow-tail basque at the back, and with two} 3 
pointe in front, and the Spanish veste style, are more be- N 





lent style for widening a narrow dress. 

Many skirts are scolloped out round the bottom, in both 
small and large scollops, which are trimmed round with 
either ruches, braid, or gimp. In our opinion, it is better 
suited to a drawing-room than to a promenade dress. 

Giwp is decidedly the most fashionable trimming for 
dresses; frequently it is employed as braid to form a de- 
sign round the bottom of the skirt, above the hem; epau- 
lets are made entirely of gimp with a jet fringe, jet beads 
being also introduced in the gimp network which forms 
the heading. This style of epaulets is newer than those 
which are made of the material of the dress, and trimmed 
to correspond with the rest. Swiss sashes are also made of 
gimp, likewise ornaments for the seams of skirts; skirts 
are generally finished off with tassels. When the Swiss 
sash is worn, made either of gimp, or of guipure lace over 
white silk, a small basque is also added to the back of the 
bodice; this is usually arranged with hollow plaits. Three 
or four rows of black taffetas ruches, about six inches 
apart, sewn round the skirt in a waved form; rows of black 
guipure insertion lined with white, or one row of thick silk 
girdle cord round the edge, are also different fashionable 
styles of trimming now in vogue for the skirts of dresses. 

CoLLaRs AND CUFFS are more or less trimmed with lace 


the chemise Russe being full and long. 


coming to the generality of figures. These forms are not § according as the toilet is more or less dressy; those made 
novel; they have been introduced for some months, but as } of white linen are now finished off with an edge of fine 
yet have not been succeeded by any other. $ narrow lace, sewn on without any fullness; these are for 

For muslin or any very light material, especially for $ demi-toilet. For paying or receiving visits, embroidered 
evening wear, plain bodies, half-low and cut square at the }-muslin collars and sleeves are worn. The collars which 
top, are much worn. A white muslin chemisette, with = pare fastened in front with an embroidered muslin bow 
narrow plaits, is worn inside. Young girls wear the $ edged with Valenciennes lace, are still much in vogue, as 
chemise Russe trimmed with insertions and small tucks, : $ are also the Anna of Austria collars formed with squares 
with the grateful Swiss bodice in black silk, This bodice § $ ef Valenciennes and Mechlin lace, separated with strips of 
is low, with a point in front, and trimmed with pinked § N muslin stitched at each edge. The sleeves in every case 
ruches: it has no sleeves, but only epaulets, the sleeves of N match with the collar, and are cut with a seam to the 
: elbow, so as to correspond with the form of the dress sleeve. 

Streves are all narrow, not tight.to the arm, but about} In Biack Si.k M4ntxes there are three forms which ap- 
as loose as a gentleman’s coat sleeve. For afternoon wear 3 pear to be equally popular—the short loose paletot trim- 
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238 FPASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 
med with thick ruches of black silk. These are principally , leather, cut high in the leg, with a silk tassel to ornament 
worn by very young girls. Then there age the half-fitting § $ the front, will be very popular. 
Jackets, which the French call casaques or basquines ; these } N 
fare cut to reach the knee in front, but are longer in pro- > 
portion at ‘the back. Much more care and skill are requi- CHILDREN’S FASHIONS 
site to cut and make one of these casaques than is the case § a r 
With the lacseidtttug palotot ‘ead! uhléss'they are welt cat, 3 a Fia. scaene CLoak FoR. Yoyne Miss, somewhat in the 
the nbeeomd to th h 8 ournonse style. 
LA td tinene Biers ne nee aoe wees > Figs. 1. and 1ii.—Front Ann Racx or Ta § 
@lways miatle fn'rich*black mudnitle silk, and should be eat iia ’ y OF AR Pecan Croa, 
8o as to follow and define the lines of the figure without 3 alti x caemcHtE aT co eee oie 
fitting it too closely. Black Maltese fichus are very gene Meer ree aD ey rene OY 
$ little girls. These dresses are trimmed with violet or bluo 
rally worn over these casaques; these reach to the waist § ; ita batt lapel es ati at , 
at the back where the point is rounded. When these fichus § 2 8 F pede with » lerge circular cape 
2 ornamented to correspond, and edged with a flounce of 
are worn, the casaques are generally trimmed round the $ $ 
sleeves with Maltese lace, but without the’fichu, there is $ ¢ white muslin embroidery. Mohair frocks are ornamented 
’ , 8 with either wide colored mohair braids, or with silk. A 
an infinite variety in the style of: ornamentation. Small } 
$ brown and white checked mohair would be trimmed with 
loops of black ribbon about: an inch ‘wide are arranged % : 
> two flounces of brown silk from three to four inches wide 
round the neck, down the outside of the sleeve, and all $ 
N according to. the size of the child; these would be plaited 
rounil the skirt, gimp with jet beads introduced, and a “ 
N on, one round the edge of the skirt, the second three inches 
Rage Mags cunt tie hep 6t the: ahewres, is aloo a veey ; 3 above the first. The bodice would be cut three-quar 
“quarters 
general ornament for them. Black silk ruches, and occa- 3 r 
sionally the st edot dectheie:trt Inge, ave also tobe 3 5 high, be fastened at the back, and have a point both at the 
b bi = 3 front and back of the waist; a berthe (square or round ac- 
seen upon these casaques. 3 cording to taste) would be arranged round the bodice, and 
The third form of black silk covering is the large circular 3 pe composed of a plain piece of mohair, edged round with 
mantle; some of these are made plain, and others with § } a narrow plaited frill of brown silk. A white muslin chemi- 
three box-plaits at the back. § sette, with narrow tucks, and edged round the neck with 
Bonners\are decidedly worn much smaller in front, and s Valenciennes lace, would complete this toilet. 
are not:disfigured by the heavy amount of ornaments over N French ¢ashmere, or delaine frocks are trimmed witth 
the foreliead and on the top of the bonnet, so hideous and } $ silk of a contrasting color; if the color of the delaine is 
unbecoming last winter. Very light tulle mingled with , gray, stone, or fawn, then éither blue, green, or violet silk 
either drooping lily of the valley,or light feathers, are now 3 would be employed for ornamentation. The silk is arranged 
arranged under the rim; while the outside of the bonnet $ $ in a band round the bottom of the skirt, the upper edge of 
generally has the bouquet of flowers, feathers, or ribbons, 3 this band is scolloped, piped, and edged with narrow black 
placed so as to fall backward on the cape. Oats, batiey, } gimp, or lace. There are two small pockets in front of the 
and rye; both green and of their natural shades, are very 2 s;irt, and a Swiss band made of blue silk is worn round the 
much used for trimming straw, and horse-hair bonuets, a 3 waist, 
light yellow, called Turkish corn, being the color most in: (hildren under seven years of age wear full Garibaldi 
favor for strings and capes. shirts, or chemises Russes, in white cambric, foulard, or 
When the Manis Srvanrr shape is thought tuo decided, a} very fine alpaca, embroidered in white or black, with 
halfiandkerchief of lace is fréquently arranged s0 as to ; colored skirts. - 
‘fall 6ver with the point on to the forehead, which produces 3 For out-door ‘toiléts, little girls wear either round capes 





On errr werner 





somewhat of the same’ effect as when the bonnet is made 3 of the same material as the dress, and trimmed to corres- 
with a lowered, pointed front, which is the genuine Marie } pond with it, or paletots—these latter are made sometimes 
Stuart style. Horse-hair bonnets look very effective trim- $ of black silk, ornamented with gimp, and sometimes also 
med with black lace and fine straw fringe. of the same material as the dress. 

Tizap-DreEsses are worn rather lower in front than for-: For a little boy seven years old, a loose jacket of gray 
merly, and the Marie Stuart form of cap is much sought § ‘ Irish poplin, trimmed with steel buttons; white trousers 
after by those ladies who wear their hair either waved or 3 cut straight, and coming down a little below the knee; 
in short ringlets. A’ very pretty head-dress is composed of 3 collar and cuffs of plain stitched linen; a white straw hat, 
cerise velvet ribbon, edged on each side with black lace; g trimmed round thé crown with a strip of leather, orna- 
this is carried across the forehead with some buds of the $ $ mented with steel buttons, and a black feather in front. 
cactus plant, intermingled with black lace leaves; while 3 -For a little boy eight or nine years old, jacket and trou- 
upon the batk hair rests a’cactus in full bloom. A head- $ $sers in light cloth, drab color, trimmed with braid of the 
dress composed of a half-handkerchief of black lace, with a } same shade; the jacket opens on a white pique waistcoat; 
bonquet of field flowers, and a ruche of plaid ribbon, has ; the trousers are straight and not very long, and they are 
also had much success. Young ladies wear nets made of $ N trimmed up the leg with the braid pattern. Another cos- 

purple silk, with 2 coronet of purple crepe lisse round their $ tume for the same consists of a blouse in French merino, 
heads; these are very beconiing to dark and pale com- g fastened round the waist with a leather band; trousers of 
plexions, but for fair ones the same style is produced in : the same material, fall, and gathered in at the knee; Rus- 
sky-blue and in lilac. 2 sian boots of soft leather, or drab gaiters for out-door wear; 

Tur Gioves which are now usually worn (except at balls) : striped coloted stockings and leather shoes for the house. 
are those which are known by the name of gants de Suede; $ $ Plain linen céllar and cuffs, and black silk cravat. A black 
they are made to cover the wrists. ‘Nearly all gloves ares \ straw hat, with velvet roand the'crown, and a tuft of black 
stitched on the back with black or white. - Sand red feathers in front. 

Boots for out-door wear are made with gaiters composed} There is but’ little change in the form of hats. Very 
of French satin, the small tips are formed with ‘patent young children wear low-crowned hats, with brims turned 
feather in the form of a heart, stitched with white silk. 5 up each side, and lined with colored silk. Those for chil- 
Bronze boots are considered the most distinguished; tlie ° : dren a few years older have high conical crowns and nar- 
heels should be narrow, but very high. Many ladies wear : 3 row flat brims, the center of the fronts being ornamented 
satin boots of the exact shade of color as their dress. For N with a tuft of feathers, generally mixed—black with 4 
the country and watering-places boots made of Russia: bright color, such as scarlet. 
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YOUNG MISSES’ DRESS—CHILD’S DRESS. 
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